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Author sees democracy not only 


as ‘faith,’ but as ‘method’ 


MAN’S VAST FUTURE. By A. Powell 
Davies. Farrar, Straus, and Young. $1.50. 

This little book aims at a working defini- 
tion of democracy. I think it a pity that 
Dr. Davies should have felt it necessary to 
justify this task as something needed to meet 
and combat communism; it is something 
needed in itself, and he has put a very con- 
siderable amount of good sense and insight 
into a small space. 

Dr. Davies divides his definition into three 
parts, democracy as a faith, as a way of life 
and as a universal purpose. On the whole, 
I think the best of his book is in his discus- 
sion of the second of these aspects of the 
matter. His description of democracy as a 
method, a way to freedom by freedom, 
avoids misleading simplifications, and lays 
solid stress on the fact that this method is 
always . difficult. Moreover, while Dr. 
Davies quite rightly insists that there is 
much real democracy in the world today, he 
does not duck the moral imperatives still 
asserted against our imperfect society. 

The least compelling part of the book, to 
me, is the discussion of “Democracy as a 
Faith.” This chapter turns out to be a re- 
jection of communism as a faith, and while 
a good argument to this conclusion is always 
useful, it can hardly be called new. It is 


Never has an 
American 
clergyman 
written so startling, 
so revealing an 
autobiography. 


@ This is the life story of a man who 
dared to follow his conscience where- 
ever it led. The very personal mem- 
oirs of Charles Francis Potter... 
crusader, social reformer, heretic ... 
the God-seeking Baptist boy who be- 
came famous as a Unitarian Minis- 
ter, preached a religion without God, 
startled American Protestantism 
through his debates with Straton in 
Carnegie Hall, and played a major 
role in the Scopes Evolution trial, 
about which he reveals facts that will 


amaze the world. 
Author of The Story 


By CHARLES 
An FRANCIS POTTER 
of Religion and 
Is That in the Bible? 
$4.00 at all bookstores, Crown Publishers 


disappointing that a chapter with this title 
from this pen should say so little about the 
great problem of belief which is posed by 
the democratic credo. Dr. Davies states the 
credo eloquently, though perhaps a little 
optimistically. But why believe it? This 
tough question is not considered in this book. 

I am of mixed mind about Dr. Davies’ dis- 
cussion of “Democracy as a Universal Pur- 
pose.” His contention is essentially that the 
believer in democracy must work for its vast 
future everywhere, and I think this is true. 
But this truth is also limited by others, which 
have to do with power and with the rights 
of other men to go their own way; I do not 
feel that this chapter gives adequate weight 
to these limiting factors. 

But a man cannot be expected to shade 
and balance his argument very much in fifty- 
eight short pages. Neither should he be 
judged harshly if he has not aimed his dis- 
cussion at the deeper problems of commit- 
ment. It is definition that this book aims at, 
and I will summarize by saying that the 
definition, if incomplete, is intelligent, and 
the way of reaching it consistently interest- 
ing. This is a good example of the sort of 
exercise in the examination of our own belief 
in democracy that all of us should undertake 
more often than most of us do. 

MCGEORGE BUNDY 


A book of treasures 
MAN AND. GOD. By Victor{ Gollancz. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.75. 

The subtitle of this book is: “Passages 
chosen and arranged to express a mood 
about the human and divine.” I would call 
it: a glorious procession of the prophets and 
dreamers of all ages; or else, a reflection of 
that eternal pillar of fire which guides and 
leads mankind towards the ultimate fulfill- 
ment of history in the establishment of the 
kingdom of righteousness in all the earth. 
To Victor Gollancz must go our gratitude for 
having drawn our eyes, in this era of gather- 


ing gloom and intellectual confusion, to . 


these lamps that never go out. 


The Smith-Goodspeed Bibles | 


A modern translation designed to bring to the modern 


mind the timeless meaning of the Bible. Not a revision of older 
translations but a New translation for the present by present-day 
scholars. Bibles and Testaments in 19 handsome editions. Wide 


range of bindings and prices. Write for free descriptive circular. 


; AT ALL BOOKSTORES y 
The University of Chicago Press + 5750 Ellis Avenue - Chicago 37, Ill. 


By the universality of his choice and th 
inclusiveness of his selections, Mr. Gollanc 
has made this the Unitarian book par exce 
lence of the year. The author expresses th 
hope that it will become a bedside boo! 
I predict that it will become a pulpit boo 
as well. There is no better collection « 
“lessons” on the market. 

Many of our Unitarian “heroes” an 
giants of the spirit are represented here. Th 
range goes all the way from that volcan: 
eruption of the mountain of history whic 
was Moses to John Donne, Erasmu 
Boehme, Eckhart, Blake, Goethe, Shelle 
Tolstoy, Whitman, Tagore, Peguy, Berdyae 
Schweitzer, and the preacher of the Sermo 
on the Mount whose name is above all oth« 
names given under heaven. 

Mystics, anciegt and modern rationalist 
chassidic rabbis, materialist philosopher 
Hindu poets, Catholics and Protestant 
Quakers and heretics of all sorts, and oth 
men of wondrous inner illumination follo 
each other in splendid array. The bond th: 
links them all in a communion of saint 
which takes in the compiler Victor Gollanc 
former executive of the Fabian Society an 
now chairman of the Jewish Society f 
Human Service, is the love of God expresse 
in the love for their fellow men. 

This is a book of treasures; the most fa 
cinating volume that has come my way in 
long time. I shall read it again and agai 

PIERRE VAN PAASSE 


‘Real, live Comrades’ 
NEITHER FIVE NOR THREE. By Hel 
MacInness. New York: Harcourt, Brace. $ 
This is a novel that begins a generatic 
ago — a political generation: about 1945. 
was a period when “knowing” peop 
chuckled indulgently, or muttered angril 
at the suggestion that real live Comrad 
did Moscow’s work in American journalis 
and education. The publisher’s note labe 
the book as a novel. This is helpful, f 
otherwise the reader might mistake lar; 
parts as case-studies written by a gifted r 
searcher. .The novelist is the wife of tl 
immensely erudite Gilbert Highet, the auth 
of The Classical Tradition and The Art | 
Teaching. His wife needs no lessons in tl 
latter art. M. 
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‘We live or perish by the fact that millions 
pf Asiatic peasants demand their rights’ 


2ED STORM OVER ASIA. By Robert 
rayne. N. Y.: Macmillan. $5. 


ED BANNERS OVER ASIA. By O. O. 
rullinger. Boston: Beacon Press. $3. 


The author of Red Banners Over Asia is 
nonymous, using the pen-name Trullinger. 
Te quotes many communist documents, both 
tussian and Asian, in supporting his main 
hesis: “The Soviet Union and her agents 
re seeking nothing less than the capture 
f all Asia, and the canalizing of her enor- 
nous natural resources, through harnessing 
er teeming labor force—then, according 
0 orthodox communism, the rest of the 
yorld could be taken at will. ‘With the 
elp of the East, we shall together reach 
he confines of the West,’ Lenin’s dictum, 
eveals the mind and the purpose of com- 
wunism’s leaders in the fight for Asia: first 
ound of the ideological battle for the 
orld.” 


Unfortunately, the Trullinger book is 
astily done, with many typographical and 
rammatical errors; and such glaring mis- 
kes as “muchiavellian” schemes, and 
eople “garnishing” crops of corn and rice. 


Robert Payne, English naval architect 

hose father built the Singapore naval base, 
the author of many books on Asia. In 
ed Storm Over Asia his purpose is to de- 
tribe the march of communism across Asia 
uring the last five years. Ten years ago 
ommunism was almost insignificant in Asia. 
ow it is a flood. Armies can hold it back 
r a while, he savs; “but unless there is a 
cial program which appeals to the Asiatic 
sasants, no force on earth can prevent us 
om being overwhelmed.” Payne’s political 
-eference is the “reasonable revolution” 
pified in such leaders as Thakin Nu and 
yetan, Sjahir (of Burma and Indonesia) 
-whom this book is dedicated. 


In lieu of an objective summary, the re- 
ewer only mentions four points of impact 
»0n him: First, that Asiatic Communism 
not identical with Russian Communism. 
ne former is flexible, not dogmatic; and 
ised upon peasants, not city workers. 


Second, there is a general pattern to 
: seen throughout Asia, a woeful his- 
ry of disease, ignorance, and poverty en- 
reed by local and foreign exploiters. In 
lawde are the fedual Jandlords with 
private police, armies, and _ prisons. 
China, under communism, landlords 
rich peasants are not “liquidated”; they 

, and may have high positions, but 

no longer “allowed to exert a dispro- 
nate political and economic influence.” ) 


we could have led this Asiatic 

t revolt, but did not. We dismissed 
asant struggles for land and justice by 
i them “communists,” and often 
re them into the arms of “real” Moscow- 


Fourth, the choice for Asia is between 
socialism and communism. Practising Jiu- 
Jitsu in reverse, we have unwittingly aided 
communism and damaged ourselves with 
our military power—by helping reactionary 
colonial powers to crush the peasants who 
demanded land, social reform, and national 
independence. 


To quote from the last chapter: The 
Viet-Nam government “was not a purely 
Communist government in 1946; we have 
forced it to become one by leaning to the 
side . . . which has almost no representa- 
tion among the people. We armed Chiang 
Kai-shek, with the result that the Chinese 
peasants captured the arms and gave them 
to the Chinese Communists, who more 
closely represented them. The government 
of Syngman Rhee has no mandate to rule 
South Korea and had been defeated in elec- 
tions only a few weeks before war broke 
out, yet it continued to rule . . . during the 
war we made no effort to suggest that 
South Korea deserved a better government, 
a better distribution of income, a whole so- 
cial revolution. The government of North 
Korea was a dictatorship imposed by force, 
but this did not excuse us .. . in the Phil- 
ippines we allowed a corrupt government 
to rule untrammeled, with the result that 
in five years the Hukbalahaps increased five 
times in numbers. . . . So it was in other 
governments of the Far East. Blindly, as 
though impelled by fatal forces, we assisted 
the reaction, and paid no regard to the 
revolutionary peasants, who numbered 80 
per cent of the population.” 

One wishes to quote every paragraph; 
but to skip to the last pages: “If all Asia 
turns against America, we may expect to see 
in our generation one out of every two 
Americans ploughed under. . . . Unless 
America acts with speed and determination, 
and changes its whole policy toward Asia, 
it is likely that within the next two or three 
years the whole of Asia will fall to the 
Communists. . . . We live or perish by the 


fact that millions of Asiatic peasants, who 


are still living in helpless poverty, demand 
their rights. . . .” 

Perhaps, continues Payne, America can- 
not make contact with Asiatics “without 
suffering a revolution herself . . . when the 
first American Negro is sent as an Ambas- 
sador to the Far East, we shall have gone 
some way to exorcise a tragic ghost. . . 
only a progressive America can make con- 
tact with a revolutionary Asia; if America 
aligns herself with the princes and land- 
lords, everything will be lost.” 


Red Storm Over Asia is heavy with 
threat, with the “wrath of God,” with the 
fate that overtakes human societies when 
they deny the basic facts of human brother- 
hood; and when they attempt to stop the 
irresistible march of peoples to freedom. 

RAY SABIN 
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Madonna and Child with Rabbits 
Albrecht Durer (1471-1528) 


(Used through the courtesy of the Fogg 
Art Museum) 


Durer, like most Renaissance artists, 
did not separate religion from life in his 
paintings. In this woodcut, against a 
15th century landscape of castles and 
fields and ponds, the holy family rests 
surrounded by a profusion of growing 
things. The flowers and plants and in- 
souciant rabbits are almost a symbol of 
the transcendence of natural life in the 
midst of even the most serious and sacred 
moments. 

Durer was a student of Schongauer’s, 
and having achieved fame in his own 
time, was the friend of many great rulers 
and statesmen, among them, Luther and 
Melancthon. 
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Rug pulled out from under the 
‘undertakers of Civilization 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHIES OF AN AGE OF 
CRISIS. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. Beacon Press. 
$4. 
The “undertakers of civilization” such as 
Danilevsky, Spengler and Toynbee, have the 
rug pulled out from under them by the 
critical analysis of their philosophies of his- 
tory in this latest book by Sorokin, Social 
Philosophies of an Age of Crisis. These pes- 
simistic writers lack any “clear criteria as to 
what death or disintegration of civilization 
is,” says Sorokin, and therefore presume that 
the demise of part of a civilization marks its 
total extinction. 

The “fatal error” made by those who tend 
prematurely to announce the death of a civil- 
ization is that they treat a civilization as an 
organic unity of “meaningful-causal” ele- 
ments, whereas a culture is more a “con- 
geries,” a “sort of dumping ground where 
billions of diverse cultural phenomena are 
thrown together.” Hence, says Sorokin, 
what never lived as a unity cannot die as 
a unity. They confuse a civilization with a 
social group or political organization and 
ascribe “the finite life span of social groups 
to cultural and_ civilization systems.” 
Social groups, whether small informal asso- 
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The Perfect Gift 
for Unitarians 
“THE JEFFERSON BIBLE” 


Extracted tex- 
tually from 
the Gospels of 
Matthew, 
Mark, Luke 
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Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 
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Special to 
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Says Dr. Frederick May Eliot: ‘Here 
is an ideal gift for all new members of 
Unitarian churches, for all young people 
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for the far wider circle of religious lib- 
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of influence is without limit, and it is to 
be hoped that the Unitarians will take 
the lead in distributing it on a great 
scale. There could be no better way to 
advance the cause of ‘pure religion.’ ” 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 
Please send me copies of THE 
JEFFERSON BIBLE at the _ special 
Unitarian price of $1.75 each. 
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ciations or large nations, are mortal and dis- 
solve, but all or a considerable part of their 
total culture may be —and usually is — ex- 
panded and enriched by their successors. 
In addition to Danilevsky, Spengler and 
Toynbee, Sorokin systematically analyzes 
the philosophies of history of Schubart, 
Berdyaev, Northrup, Kroeber, Schweitzer 
and Sorokin. Having made a critical com- 
parison of his system with the theories of the 
“other competent scholars,” Mr. Sorokin 
finds his own incomparably the best. This 
may be true, and I am ready to believe it is. 
But we are not so much interested in “my 
disagreement” with other authors as we are 
in his often brilliant criticisms of their 


philosophies of history. His trenchant judg- 


ments on Toynbee and Schweitzer should be 
a caution to their disciples. His style makes 
you feel like a spectator at a contest be- 
tween experts. He treats a philosophy of 
history like a private contrivance of the same 
order as a chess gambit or a bridge system. 
Insofar as a philosophy of history is true, 
it is not “my system” Sorokin’s or anyone 
else’s. 

To avoid discouragement in reading the 
book, skip chapter two. on aesthetic inter- 
pretations of history. Rather than dem- 
onstrating the contributions of “aesthetic 
readings of history” to a philosophy of his- 
tory, in this chapter Sorokin only outlines 
various theories of the historical sequence 
in the development of art forms, and then 
devastates the theories. 

In summarizing the areas of agreement 
of the various philosophers of history, among 
other propositions Sorokin finds: “Diffusion 
or mobility of cultural phenomena proceeds 
horizontally from persons and groups to 
other persons and groups of about the same 
social status and, vertically, from the lower 
to the higher strata (classes, castes, orders), 
and vice versa.” This tautology is worth 
mentioning only as an example of the pedan- 
tese which makes Sorokin difficult and tire- 
some reading. 

Sorokin, a Harvard professor and one of 
the contributing editors of the Beacon Press, 
concludes his survey of social philosophies of 
an age of crisis with the confident affirma- 
tion, “If humanity mobilizes all its wisdom, 
knowledge, beauty, and especially the all- 
giving and all-forgiving love or reverence for 
life and if a strenuous and sustaining effort 
of this kind is made by everyone — an effort 
deriving its strength from love and reverence 
for life—then the crisis will certainly be 
ended and a most magnificent new era of 
human history ushered in. It is up to man- 
kind itself to decide what it will do with its 
future life-course.” JOHN RUSKIN CLARK, JR. 


The Power of Love 


Never desire to reach the goal by har- 
boring hatred against one’s opponent. 
What is obtained by love is retained 
for all time. What is obtained by 
hatred proves a burden, for it increases 
hatred. —GANDHI 


The Beacon 
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The Beacon V4 TAN Boston 


ONE-FIFTH MILLION: A mile 
stone is being passed this month, 
as the presses grind out the six- 
teenth printing of AMERICAN FREE- 
DOM AND CATHOLIC POWER by Paul 
Blanshard. This printing brings 
the total number of copies to 200,- 
000—one of the largest totals in 
many years among non-fiction 
books that have been sold exclu- 
sively through bookstores without 
book-club distribution. The book 
was published in April, 1949, and 
is still doing better than 500 copies 
a week. It is probably the only 
book of the spring, 1949, season 
selling anywhere near this figure. 
e e ® 


“A SERIES of volumes published 
by Beacon Press under the general 
title Studies in Freedom and 
Power,” Professor William Sweet 
told Methodist ministers in The 
Pastor constitute an important con- 
tribution to our understanding of 
present-day problems arising out of 
church-state issues.” Author Sweet 
takés up J. M. O’Neill’s Catholic- 
oriented book, Religion and Educa- 
tion Under the Constitution. He 
describes it as “an ill-tempered dia- 
tribe against the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Champaign, Illinois 
case... . stating that the First 
Amendment only prohibited a ‘for- 
mal, legal union of a single church 
or religion with government.” He 
goes on: “Stokes, Moehlman [see 
next page] and others, however, 
have completely refuted these ar- 
guments, showing that in the ratify- 
ing conventions the states were in- 
sistent that there be no official rela- 
tionship between the church and 


state.” 
e es e 


“IDEAS ARE WEAPONS.” This 
was one of the slogans widely used 


during World War II. It comes to — 


mind today as one watches the flow 
of orders through the Beacon Press 
and notes the number of Beacon 


titles that are sent all around the © 


world by diplomatic and military 
agencies of the U. S. government. 
One item on the day this was writ- 
ten: a quantity order of ONE 
GREAT PRISON and of MILI- 
TARY ATTACHE IN MOSCOW 
to a U. S. Counter-Intelligence 
School. 
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littering mine of arguments 


YE WALL OF SEPARATION BETWEEN 
URCH AND STATE. By Conrad H. 
oehlman. Boston: Beacon Press. $8. 


To those who are disquieted by the weight 
Catholic and Protestant attacks upon the 
inciples of strict separation of church and 
ite, and to those who are inclined to yield 
-inge benefits” to any and all religious or- 
nizations rather than to argue principles, 
mrad H. Moehlman’s The Wall of Separa- 
m Between Church and State comes as a 
w and powerful weapon and a substitute 
ckbone. Mocehlman assumes that prin- 
oles are important in a democratic society 
would preserve and protect its liberties. 
spares no energy to show why the strict 
oaration of church and state came to be 
e of the most important stones in the 
andation of Américan liberty, and he 
sves no doubt whatever that the fate of 
is principle and the fate of the liberties 
2 American people now enjoy are so close- 
‘interwoven that an attack upon the prin- 
le is an attack upon those liberties. 
Unlike many who think or cry that 
ity is upon us, Moehlman’s clear and 
1 “historical study of recent criticism of 
2 religious clause of the First Amend- 
mnt” builds up to an overpowering convic- 
that the principle of separation of 
ch and state is steadily becoming 
arer and stronger in the thought and 


tradition of the American people. Each 


‘major battle sharpens the issue. Slowly but 


surely the “wall of separation” that Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Madison longed for 
is being built. 

One of the great values of this book is 
that it clearly shows the logical and his- 
torical inadequacy of many of the argu- 
ments proposed by those who seek to have 
something less than separation of church 
and state. 

He who must study or debate this subject 
will find Moehlman’s book a glittering mine 
of arguments and quotations which are 
clearly and succinctly stated. It cannot be 
too highly recommended for those who hold 
the principle of separation of church and 
state dear. And to those who would de- 
stroy it the book should be required read- 
ing, for to them it will reveal the struc- 
ture and strength of their opponents. 

PHILIP SCHUG 


Pulpits and pews 

IF THIS BE RELIGION. By Frederick 
Keller Stamm. New York: John Day Co. 
$1.75. 

Dr. Stamm calls himself a voluntary exile 
from the pulpit after 40 years in the minis- 
try. He suggests in this little book of 116 
pages that if what he says about pulpits and 


\ , 
pews be treason, then the churches better 
make the most of it. 

Unitarians will agree with his penetrating 
comment on the Gospels. “The Epistles are 
not the authorized commentaries of the Gos- 
pels,” he quotes from a little book, Master 
and Men. Had the churches observed this 
principle, he says, there would be no re- 
ligious wars, no schism which did come 
from quarreling over debatable inferences 
from the Epistles. Pressing the Sermon on 
the Mount upon the. conscience of mankind 
with penetrating power, there would be no 
Roman or Greek or Protestant Church and, 
he adds, there would be today no unbeliev- 
ing person or nation without the bounds of 
Christendom. This is the key to Dr. 
Stamms’ service to the Christian Church and 
it is not treason. “A single Grenfell-like or 
Schweitzer-like church is worth more than 
an atomic or a hydrogen bomb.” 

Like all sincere ministers Dr. Stamm has 
fought elaboration in the form of monied 
churches, Phariseeism, pettiness in the pews 
and in the pulpit. Somewhat sadly he 
quotes his old friend, S. Parks Cadman, “My 
people like me, but they don’t love God.” 

This book should be read by every man 
in the pulplit for its liberal message lest the 
penetrating words of the Gospel be over- 
come by Bartian finality, which permitted 
Bishop Temple to say fighting a war creates 
civilization, Dr, Stamm is not bitter—though 
often called communist, “unpatriotic,” 
“radical,” for his penetrating, single-minded 
Gospel preaching in pulpit and over the 
radio, ARTHUR HEEB 


Are You Wondering 
what to give your minister for Christmas ? 


THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
(—$25) 

I wish to present a (—$50) Minister’s Book Cache to the 
minister named below. I understand he may use this during 
the coming year to buy, through you, books of the Beacon 
Press and other publishers. I enclose my check [ ] money 
order [ ]. Please send a Gift Certificate for me to present 


-e you trying to find a gift that will not only be 
Apful to him in his work but that will also give 
lasting pleasure? 


y not make him a member of the 


-MINISTER’S BOOK CACHE? 


to him. 
ader this plan: or 
you send a check for $25 or $50 to the Beacon — My narme oosccccecsessesscsssssssessosssvesssscsssseccseiasssescesssudeccecssssecscssssnseees 
Press. 
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‘we open a Minister’s Book Cache in the name 
of your minister. Please establish a. Minister’s Book Cache for the amount 


our minister can draw on this Cache during the ° checked above to the credit of: 


succeeding year, ordering books as he chooses. 
e can order, through us, books of any pub- 
er. 


Minister’s name 
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haps several members of your church would 
to join in giving a Book Cache. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite Public Garden, Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Sunday service, 11 
a.m. Church School, 9:45 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS. — THE SECOND CHURCH, 
874 Beacon St., the Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale, 
and the Rev. William Henry Perkins, Jr., Minis- 
. Every Sunday: Junior Church 10:40 A. M.; 
Church School 11 A.M.; Children’s Church 
11:40 A. M.; Morning Worship 11 A. M.; Junior 
Highers 3 P.M.; High Schoolers 5 P. M.; Col- 

>. THE CHURCH OF 


COMES ALL BOSTON VISITORS. 
ALL 


SOULS’ 
Minister: 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. = 


daily 9 a.m Laurence C. Staples, 
Executive Director. 
KING’S CHAPEL. Corner Tremont 


School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. Rev 
George R, Plagenz, Assistant Minister. Sunday 
Service, 11 a. m. Week Days, 12 noon. Monday 


half hour of organ music. Tuesday-Friday, guest 
preachers. All are welcome. 


THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY . 


25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


YOUR GENEROUS 
CONTRIBUTION IS NEEDED 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 
55 Emmonsdale Rd., West Roxbury, 
Mass. 


Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Gysan, Secretary, 
53 Lothrop St., Beverly, Mass. 


Rev. Lawrence M. Jaffa, President, 
Forest St., Pembroke, Mass. 


HAVE YOU seen the new Uni- 


tarian Christian Quarterly? Sample 
copies upon request. 


THE UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
26 Pleasant St., Newburyport, Mass. 


ge NST 
NGROS SING! 
BOOKS of REMEMBRANCE “2 


Keep a record of church history 
and beneficiaries in a beautifully hand- 


LL, %» tooled Book of Remembrance, en- 
h oS grossed in gold and color. Shown in 
(o a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
Ke pository, such a book adds beauty and 
)) dignity to your church. 

¢ Engrossed designs are available, too, 


for honor rolls and resolutions. 

We can also serve you with fine 
church furnishings and stained glass 
windows. Send for our free catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES INC. 


ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHU 


[=i 


CONFIRMATION 
APTISM 
MASTERS 


BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


PULPIT-CHOIR 


Reader’s Bookshelf 


Season’s Greetings! I hope you will have 
plenty of good reading for 1952, and that 


this column will be of-some help to you in 


making your selections. 


First a few Christmas suggestions for the ° 


late shopper. For all who seek a deeper 
meaning for Christmas: an exquisite small 
volume offering an entirely new approach, 
written with tenderness, simplicity, and 
understanding: HOW LUKE  DISCOV- 
ERED CHRISTMAS by Anita Trueman 
Pickett (B. P. $1). ; 
WORLD RELIGIONS AND THE HOPE 
FOR PEACE by David Rhys Williams (B. 
P. $2.50) is one many have been waiting 
for, especially the “World Order” group. 
For businessmen: BECKONING FRON- 
TIERS (Knopf, $5.) by Marriner S. Eccles 
who, having faced the realities of 1930, has 
discarded the economics of the “frontier pe- 


riod” and formulated new economic policies. 


for a new era. (See also Walter Prescott 
Webb in Harper's Magazine, October and 
November; “Ended: Four Hundred Year 
Boom.” ) 

For AUY’ers and adults as a “refresher 
course” in the fundamentals of our “Amer- 
ican system,” there is Gerald W. Johnson’s 
THIS AMERICAN PEOPLE (Harper’s, 
$2.75). American foundations as expressed 
in the preambles of the ‘DMeclaration” and 
the Constitution are constantly before the 
reader. “To be American requires thought, 
effort, and especially, courage.” “To keep 
any system working it is necessary, from 
time to time, to examine it from the bottom 


up... . to keep in mind the basic prin-~ 


ciples on which it was founded .. . .” “The 
moment the American government under- 
takes thought control it will no longer be 
American... .” 

One more quotation from Mr. Johnson 
serves as an excellent introduction to ‘our 
next book! “Some people can take almost 
any amount of formal schooling without be- 
coming educated; for a man is not educated 
until he learns how to think. The begin- 
ning of thinking is realization that one has 
no opinion until he has learned the facts 
. . . Before he has mastered the facts, the 
best any man can have is a prejudice .. . .” 


CRISIS AND HOPE IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION (Beacon Press, $3.75) by 
Robert Ulich who, since 1934 has been 
teaching history, philosophy of education 
and comparative education at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, is a book for 
both educators and parents. The first part 
is devoted to secondary education; his chap- 
ter “The School of the Future” tackles that 
most provocative of educational problems 
today—a plan to teach “religion” as a “sense 
of reverence” without sectarianism. “The 
future will prove which attracts thinking 
parents more and turns out the better men: 
sectarianism in isolation or a great embrac- 
ing faith. 

“Is it too presumptuous to expect that a 
secondary school could have a large campus 
with several buildings . . . to provide ade- 
quately and attractively for the variegated 
activities of the pupils?” You must read 
about the “community house” for joint activ- 


ities; the six schools having a common base 

“Only in a school with the spirit an 
equipment described can we combine th 
two obligations in modern democratic edu 
cation: respect for individual differences an 
respect for the community of men. The feel 
ing of belonging, the training for soun 
character through proper cultivation of th 
emotions, learning, talking and _practicin 
must be one united process.”* 

Expensive, yes, but less so than some o 
our “luxury” extravagances and “the socie 
revolutions which are bound to come soone 
or later unless our educational system is ad 
justed to the clearly recognized needs a 
modern society.” 

Hans J. Morgenthau, professor of politica 
science and Director of the Center for th 
Study of American Foreign Policy of th 
University of Chicago (you have heard hir 
on the University Round Table) is the au 
thor of a new book that will also interes 
the World Order group. IN DEFENSE O] 
THE NATIONAL INTEREST (Knopi 
$3.50) is “a critical examination of America 
Foreign Policy,” against the background o 
history and experience. The author examine 
the three periods in the development c 
our diplomatic history. President Washing 
ton, the author recalls, had the will t 
resist the demands of a noisy minority 
which, he points out bluntly, the preser 
Administration did not. “A vociferous, well 
financed minority was able first to impos 
its will upon a minority of Congress an 
then to frighten the Administration into put 
suing, against its better judgment, policie 
that failed. Virtually none’ of the Far East 
ern experts ever had any doubt that th 
policies the government was pursuing wer 
doomed to fail. Our ideological weaknes 
in Asia results from the weakness of ou 
political policies.” 

When American planes (from Formosai 
bases) dropped bombs on coastal China, « 
century of good-will toward the Unite 
States was wiped out. What we requir 
is “a complete and fundamental reorienta 
tion of our thinking about Asia.” Insteai 
“we hunt at home as spies and traitors inn¢ 
cent dissenters whom we hold responsibl 
for those failures, as though their roots wer 
to be looked for anywhere but in the confu 
sion of our own thoughts and actions. W 
thus silence thinking and informed counsé 
or force it into the mold of conformity. 

“The antithesis that equates politica 
moralizing with morality and political real 
ism with immortality is erroneous.” Ther 
is moral dignity enough in the national 
terest which “all the successful statesme 
of modern times, from Richelieu to Churc 
ill, have made the ultimate standard — 
their policies.” 

The “three revolutions of our age”—po 
ical, technological, moral—are fully analyze 
the “Failure of Judgment: in Europe” an 
in Asia; “The Real Issue” and the “Cond 
tions for a Negotiated Peace” which exis 
if we consider the real issue. 

In our propaganda crusades “we tend _ 
overlook the faet that in the sphere of po 
ical action there is no such thing as o 


v 
nd the same truth for everybody.” Our ab- 
actions have “impeded the. objective in- 
estigation of what other peoples want... . 
Ve assume: that what we are striving 
x is the object of the aspirations of all 
vankind.” 

We must forget then the illusions of the 
scent past and remember the great and 
mple truths the early statesmen have left 
s; forget the sentimental notion that for- 
ign policy is a struggle between virtue and 
ice, with virtue bound to win; forget the 
rusading notion that any nation, however 
irtuous and powerful, can have the mission 
» make the world over in its own image. 
Rather, we must try to find out what other 
eople want.) And we must remember that 
iplomacy without power is feeble, and 
ower without diplomacy is destructive and 
lind; and above all, that it is not only a 
litical necessity but also a moral duty for 
nation to follow in its dealings with other 
ations one rule for action: the ultimate best 
terests of its people. 

‘LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


| horse of moonshine 

HE WORD ACCOMPLISHED. By A. B. 
hristopher. New York: Philosophical Li- 
ary. $3.75. i 

Here is a book which purports to be writ- 
n by God; with His amanuensis under the 
eudonym of A. B. Christopher acting as 
stenographer and taking dictation from 
e Great Beyond. 

How is the reviewer to deal with this 
vkward situation? If he reverently accepts 
e framework as given, how can he pre- 
me to measure the Word of God by the 
eble standards of man? If he rejects the 
amework with the words of James Whit- 
mb Riley, 

“Tis only a vision the mind invents 
After a supper of cold mince-pies,” 

is still unable to pass objective judgment. 
ence, if he is to write any review at all, 
has to ignore all presuppositions, and 
ncern himself solely with the text as text. 
ich an approach unduly narrows the field 
operations. But in the case at hand, it 
sms the only way out. So away we go, 
ling on a horse of cobwebs and moon- 
ine! é 

The Word Accomplished is _ divi- 
d into three “Books.” The first Book con- 
ns random aphorisms and proverbs about 
emocracy, Communism, America, Peace, 
ar, and the Atom Bomb. Here is a typical 
ample under the heading of Communism: 
- whispers to men a borrowed reverie, 
ing them to a vagabond mummy stuffed 
th cunning distortions, with no other pur- 
se than to subordinate them to the mis- 
ichings of the Encyclopedia Communista.” 
other words, God is an anti-Communist. 
e are reminded of T. S. Eliot’s criticism of 
-H. Lawrence, “. . . his poetry... . is 
ly notes for poems.” In like manner, Mr. 
istopher’s prose seems to be merely 
nbling notes for a systematic analysis of 
» world scene. But the work involved 
s not been done. 

Book II is a series of parables, dialogues 
ween God and Mr. Christopher, and 
ions like those of Hosea and Ezekiel. 
me of these are strikingly original. But 


all are esoteric. The necessity for more 
love, light, and truth in human relations is 
repeatedly pointed out; but when one has 
finished reading this section, one is still in 
the dark as to how to get people to recog- 
nize these values and act upon them. 

Book III is a series of seven dreams, cor- 
responding to the seven days of the week. 
Mr. Christopher offers these revelations as 
actual personal experiences. Here one finds 
what can only be described as surrealism in 
literature. It is the art of Dali transmuted 
into words. Phrases such as these are found, 
italicized for emphasis, “. . . the big hospital 
bottled in condensed oxygen” and “. . . the 
dead French General’s horse will command 
the empty sand plains. . . .” 

All of which sounds like an extended 
cryptogram. It is unintelligible to this re- 
viewer because he does not know how to 
decipher the code. 

There are a few places in the book where 
a flash of light comes through. But as a 
whole the entire book is meaningless be- 
Cause it is so intensely subjective. 

It should, however, appeal to devotees of 
the mysterious and the fantastic. 

ROBERT W. LAWSON 


Latin-American 


notebook 

THE POSITION OF AMERICA AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. By Alfonso Reyes. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Harriet de Onis. 
New York: Knopf. $5. 


This beautifully bound book contains ten 
essays in English which were originally pub- 
lished in Spanish at various times from 1915 
to 1948. Alfonso Reyes is an eminent man 
of letters, a former diplomat, and the presi- 
dent of the College of Mexico. 

The first essay, “Vision of Anahuac 
(1519),” pictures Indian civilization as it 
may have been in what is now Mexico City, 
at the time of the Conquest by Cortes. 
“Thoughts on the American Mind,” the 
second essay, refers particularly to Latin 
America. Emerging from the various racial 
and national elements making up that part 
of America, Reyes says, is a “distinctive 
American mankind, an American spirit.” 
One of the poles of Latin America is Europe; 
the other is the United States. The Latin 
American mind, he says, finds in the former 
a “more universal vision of human prob- 
lems.” Furthermore, Latin America is not 
in sympathy with the tendency toward racial 
distinction found in the United Statees. 

In the essay, “The Position of America,” 
Reyes thinks there is the possibility of all 
America “taking its rightful place in culture 
by participation and by contribution. .. . 
The guiding concept of America is a concept 
of improvement.” The next essay, “Epistle 
to the Pinzons,” discusses the important role 
of private initiative on the part of the dis- 
coverers and colonizers of the New World. 
“Columbus and Amerigo Vespucci” com- 
pares these two discoverers. “Social Science 
and Social Responsibility’ warns govern- 
ments to heed the voice of the social 
sciences. Written in 1942, the essay de- 
clares that America, “mankind’s last refuge,” 
must not be found in a state of unprepared- 


books 


ness. “Native Poetry of New Spain” is 
about the poetry of the various Indian tribes 
in Mexico when it was a Spanish colony. 
“The Tenth Muse of America” is Sor Juana 
Ines de la Cruz, a brilliant woman poet of 
Mexico in the seventeenth century, who 
finally became a nun. “In memoriam: Luis 
G. Urbina” tells of Reyes’ personal relation- 
ship with his late friend, a noted literary 
man of Mexico. The final essay, “Virgil in 
Mexico,” was written apropos Mexico’s ob- 
servance of the two-thousandth anniversary 
of the Roman poet’s birth. Reyes pleads for 
increasing, rather than dropping, the study 
of Latin in Mexican schools. 

Readers in the United States and in other 
English-speaking lands are fortunate in 
having this book of literary beauty written 
by a man of genial spirit and broad social 
outlook. JOHN H. HERSHEY 


Joy this side of the grave 
THE QUEST. By J. Ray Shute. Nocalore 
Press. $2.50. 

This book, as with all the volumes of J. 
Ray Shute, is lucid. And it is surprising in 
that it is written by the mayor of a South 
Carolina city and is thoroughly liberal in 
a truly democratic sense. Is this a sign of 
a different South? We are challenged to 
suspend old judgments. 

In five essays the author explores the basic 
elements of a liberal religion that is in con- 
tact with a world pried loose by science from 
old symbols. Whether or not we follow his 
efforts to redefine God in naturalistic terms, 
we can go all the way with him in other 
respects. 

Religion must accord with the demands 
of global brotherhood and the need of per- 
sons for joy this side of the grave. The 
dream-world of supernaturalism, a “mind” 
separable from the physical brain are not 
sustained by evidence, and hence to be re- 
jected by the reasonable man. “If democ- 
racy is good in the state, then it is good in 
religion,” he holds. 

Mayor Shute reinforces our belief that one 
hope for liberalism is found amidst the 
progeny of “the best old families”— among 
persons who have background and tradition 
enough to be at home with freedom, to have 
confidence in mental honesty, and who 
hence have patience and perspective, pro- 
ducing trust in the democratic process. Such 
persons do not place their trust in the achiev- 
ing of solutions in-a-jiffy through impatient 
force, nor in notions of automatic “destiny” 
such as that claimed for dialectical material- 
ism. Nor do they like the frenzied patriots 
of the right who are trying to destroy de- 
mocracy while pretending to defend it, serve 
as carriers of the “creeping fascism” now 
manifest in America. It is the shallow, fear- 
ful and unlettered who resort readily to 
violence in the solution of problems; human- 
istic religious liberals such as J. Ray Shute 
retain faith in the ability of most of us to 
cooperate intelligently in working out a life 
on this planet. If we had even one layman 
as widely read and competently articulate 
as Mayor Shute in every liberal church, what 
a power that church could be! 

EDWIN WILSON 
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the Oceanic 


Surf at Star Island 


These are the “Enchanted Isles” which you 
have long hoped to see, and these, the cele- 
brated Conferences which are the fountain 
source of inspiration for so many people and 
so many churches. 
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Invite your friends to the 


STAR ISLAND 
CONFERENCES 


at the Isles of Shoals — 10 miles out 


from Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


1952 — Calendar — 1952 


Youth Conference ....... siete tei pAtenes June 21 - June 28 
All star — Family Week ..........cccs000 June 28 - July 5 
Religtous Bducatian ...cccus-chesarvesniio ssodeente July 5 - July 12 
Women’s Alliance ........... sdecva patie July 12 - July 19 
General Conf. — World Order ............ July 19 - July 26 
Coming Great: Church 12.2.5 .0<<ss: nyse July 26 - August 2 
Congregational-V acation Conferences: 
FIGSt sh OOK. encarta sic cael esses August 2 - August 9 
Youth Week ............ss0e0e-- August 2 - August 9 
Second Week ......... aI are August 9 - August 15 
Laymen’s Week End ............ August 15 - August 17 


Unitarian Laymen’s League, Institute on Religion, Industry 
and Education, August 18 - August 25. 
Camp \Farthest. Out \c.scceen seat August 25 - September 3 , 


For Information address 


Star Island Headquarters 


355 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Peek into Japan 

IME OF FALLEN BLOSSOMS, By Allan 
. Clifton. Illus. by Yoshinori Kinoshita. 
cnopf. $3. ’ . 

This is one of the most delightful, most 
ealistic.-and informative books that has 
een written about post-war Japan. Allan 
. Clifton, the author, served in Japan as 
member of the Australian occupation 
orces for about a year immediately follow- 
ng the surrender. Much of this time was 
pent in and around Hiroshima. Because 
e knew Japanese and often served as an 
aterpreter for the occupation officials, he 
vas able to see Japan in an intimate way 
hat has been allowed to few non-Japanese. 

This book is a personal narrative of the 
xperiences that an occupation soldier 
aight have in Japan. As a soldier he sees 
auch that higher officials would not see. 
fe describes the conduct of the occupation 
rmy which is both pathetic and illustrative 
f the good qualities of human nature. 
le finds the Japanese civilians courteous, 
enerous and indescribably human. He 
nds his way deeply into their hearts. 

Having made friends with many Japanese 
eople in all walks of life, from high officials 
) geisha girls, he tells of the heartaches of 
he aftermath of atomic bombing, the degra- 
ation of women through a system which 
aakes them ‘servants of - men, the pathos 
f a marriage between one of his Australian 
riends who was later drowned and a 
vonderful little Japanese girl. 

Reading this book gave me an added 
asight into the life of the Japanese. It 
<plains why the Japanese acted with friend- 
nip toward their former enemies. It makes 
ne realize that Japanese are human beings 
90, bound into the bundle of life with all 


f us. WALTER DONALD KRING 


i field of facts 


LIFE OF JESUS. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
‘ew York: Harpers. $3. 

This rare book should be read by every 
itelligent Christian. It is a corrective for 
se fantastic views of Jesus which are held 
y most Christians (composed of bits of 
enaissance art, Sunday School lessons, 
seology, holidays, movies and wishful 
sinking). It is the plain, factual story of 
e Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels written 

one of the greatest Biblical scholars, 
ith an especial gift of plain, understand- 
le writing. With superb skill he is able 
_ thread his way through the labyrinth of 
mtroversy, giving his readers the results 
d not the confusing processes of Biblical 
udy. 

With masterly and simple strokes the au- 

r outlines the background of history and 
ilture against which the figure of Jesus 
ands. He makes this figure living and con- 
cing, animated by a great message of life 
ch drew to him people from all classes. 
. this light the reader is able to under- 
d more clearly many of Jesus’ most im- 
nt teachings, so that this book is not 
a biography but a very valuable com- 
on the teachings of Jesus. 
Scholarly caution may temper some of 
2 observations to understatement, but with 
‘many fanciful accounts of the life of 


; 
i 


4 books 


Jesus in the market, the reasonable layman 
is glad to be led through a field of facts— 
that is, the Synoptic record—stated and inter- 
preted by a recognized authority whom he 
can both understand and trust. 

The author accepts the great bulk of the 
Synoptic Gospels as material for the biogra- 


-phy, weaving seemingly disconnected bits 


together with rare skill and understanding. 
His explanation of some of the more difficult 
parts (Miracles) is rationalistic and modern. 
There is possible grourid for disagreement 
with the interpretation of these but the fact 
remains that Goodspeed’s Jesus is the best 
record of Jesus. KENNETH C, GESNER 


Wholesome shock 


THE LITTLE WORLD OF DON CA- 
MILLO. By Giovanni Guareschi. New 
York: Pellegrini & Cudahy. $2.75. 

Here is one of the most delightful bits of 
fiction that has recently come from the 
presses. It is the sort of book you read 
with relish and lay down with regret. It is 
“literature” at its best, i.e. imaginative, 
simple, honest, and artistic. The story of 
Don Camillo, his story relationship with 
Peppone, the Communist mayor, and his 
frequent dialogues with the Christ on the 
crucifix of the village church will hold you 
spellbound, not only because here is fine 
story-telling, but because the “human be- 


ings,” their problems and experiences, will , 


fascinate you. Neither Don Camillo, nor 
Peppone are stereotypes: they are boldly 


drawn, live people in a little village of the ~ 


Po valley, and they appeal to you because 
neither the churchman nor the Communist 
are presented as caricatures but as honest 
presentations of simple Italians caught in 
the conflict between tradition and a new 
movement that holds certain promises of 
social reform for the poor and disfranchised. 
And the Christ who here talks with a 
simple village-priest as though they were 
life-long friends is also real, simply because 
he is so genuinely human (I almost said 
“Unitarian” ), and not a theological stuffed 
shirt. You will be shocked by some of the 
things Christ says about Communists and to 
his priest, but it will be a wholesome shock. 
You catch the “tonality” of the book in 
these words of the author: “If there is a 
priest anywhere who feels offended by my 
treatment of Don Camillo, he is welcome to 
break the biggest candle available over my 
head. And if there is a Communist who 
feels offended by Peppone, he is welcome 
to break a hammer and sickle on my back. 
But if there is anyone who is offended by 
the conversations of Christ, I can’t help it; 
for the one who speaks in this story is not 
Christ but my Christ —that is, the voice of 
my conscience.” 
- These words are hardly likely to keep 
the book off the “index” of our Catholic 
friends, but they are certain to make the 
curious more curious and to whet the ap- 
petite of any reader looking for a reading 
experience that holds a rich measure of 
edification, comfort, and chuckles. The 
excellent English translation of Una Vicenzo 
Troubridge is to be highly commended. 
KARL M. CHWOROWSKY 


‘Paganism in education’ 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN A DE- 
MOCRACY. By Frank E. Gaebelein. Oxford 
Univ. Press. $4. 


The author presents a well-developed 
argument for traditional theism and orthodox 
evangelism, It should be read by liberals 
to’ catch the contagion of its evangelism 
and the sweep of its expectations. However, 
the book meets its Waterloo when it joins 
in the religion-education battle. Its broad- 
side against “paganism in education” and 
the Supreme Court decision in the historic 
McCollum case might rebound. 

A weakness is seen in its attack on reli- 
gious liberalism as symbolized by Greek 
thought. Admitting that “Greek thought 
and Christianity made Western civilization,” 
it excludes Socrates from the same room 
as Jesus. I recall orthodox scholars of other 
days who scheduled the reading of the 
death of Socrates on or near Good Friday. 
Perhaps the author should again study 
Socrates’ disciple, Xenophon, and the disci- 
pline of his army of ten thousand individuals 
possessed of reverence for each other’s 
thoughts. The author condemns the ex- 
clusion of religion from modern education, 
yet he rejects the teaching of _ historical 
Christianity in any but a subjective method. 
The implications of this approach are, of 
course, manifold. W. L. MCKINNEY 


Raymonp.warrcome 
has been chosen by the American 
Unitarian Association to arrange 
transportation to and from the 
conference of the 


International Association 
for 
Liberal Christianity 
and 
Religious Freedom 
August 12-17, 1952 
Oxford, England 


An early reservation through either 
our Boston or New York office is 
essential as trans-Atlantic space 
‘ can not be guaranteed after Febru- 


ary 1, 1952. Travel in Europe 
prior to, and following, this con- 
ference also may be arranged by 


RAY MOND-WHITCOMB 


America’s Oldest Travel Company 
6 Park Street, Boston 8 Tel. CA. 7-1240 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
Tel. MU. Hill 6-5235 


Hotel Bellevue 


On Beacon Fill, Boston 
Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $4.50 up 
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Once more 
Christmas time 
brings light and hope 
to all who will accept them. 


For yourself and 
your friends make use 
of the Holy Scriptures. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9, 
California 
A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 
Based upon a recent survey of the work 
and needs of the Unitarian ministry. 
Coordinated academic and _ in-service 


training emphasizes counselling, educa- 
tional and community leadership. 


For information and catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Scholarships for qualified students 


Announcement sent on request 


President: WaLLAce W. Rossins 
5701 wooDLAWN AVE., CHICAGO, 87 


GOWN S 


«Pulpit and Choir- 
i Headquarters for — 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Caw Church Furniture . Stoles 

2} Embroideries - Vestments 

——~) Hangings - Communion 
Sets - Altar Brass Goods 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


+ S 
Llational gas =, 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
CuRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription starting 


with the next issue. I enclose $2.50 


for a year. 


OPEN FORUM 


Russia & U.S. ‘will be condemned by history’ if 
they fail to maintain bridge between East and West 


To Register Readers: 

I would like to share with you the letter 
I wrote to the Boston Herald which was 
published in the Sept. 9 issue. 

Dear Mr. Gromyko: 

As the Japanese Treaty Conference gets 
under way in San Francisco it seems not un- 
fitting nor unnatural that one who knows 
Russia by three years of residence in St. 
Petersburg, now your Leningrad, should 
send you a brief word of greeting and some 
reflections that are now in almost every 
American’s mind. I am motivated solely by 
affection for the Russian people and our 
common hopes for a world of peace. 


In the long-past years of 1906-09 it was 


my lot to serve as the minister of the British- - 


American Church, a Union Congregational 
Chapel in St. Petersburg. So far as I know 
I am the only surviving pastor of that group 
of British and American citizens. Estab- 
lished in about 1840 it received the full 
courtesy of Russia’s several czars from the 
days of the two Alexanders to those of 
Nicholas Second. This church, of course, 
exists no longer, for its demise had to follow 
the revolution of 1917... . 


In many of your former addresses to the 
United Nations and to us American folks 
you have seemed to us to fail to realize the 
destiny which, as deTocqueville said long 
ago, binds us together. Often you have ap- 
peared to us as a misguided clown seeking 
to assume serious parts in the play. We 
have not infrequently, against our will, been 
compelled to hold our breath and ask, “What 
on earth is Mr. Gromyko talking about?” 
This is not to imply that we have always 
been in the right and you in the wrong; but 
it does imply that you are largely ignorant 
of the American cast of mind, that you do 
not well grasp our historic principles and 
that, be some of those principles right or 
wrong, you have chosen the wrong approach 
to our national pyschology. 

I clearly appreciate the fact that you and 
your Russia are East and we and our United 
States are West. . . . In that essential fact 
is wrapped up, I suggest, not our dangers 
and threats but our chief opportunity. Your 
people are democratic at heart; I saw that 
genuine democracy often enough to say 
that nowhere in all Europe did I feel more 
at home as a free and democratic human 
being than among your folk of all classes. 
Your forms or “formats” of democracy differ 
from ours . . . but if we have our Town 
Meeting you have always had your village 
“Mir”; and the two are not so very different. 
Can you not help to convince the world that 
together we have a good blueprint of a 
method that all nations might well adopt? 

Further, can you not help to make 
America understand, fully understand that 
your land-mass and your mingled nationali- 
ties are a bridge between East and West, a 
highway of progress that mankind cannot 
afford to lose. If unthinking imperialism 
ruins this necessary bridge, not unlike our 


own Atlantic-Pacific bridgeway, can either 
you or we fail to receive the condemnation 
of all future history? 

Further, Russia has a culture that the too 
busy Western world needs. Your Pushkins, 
‘Tolstoys, Dostoyevskys, Turgeriievs on down 
to many of your writers since 1917, have a 
largeness that the modern world requires. 
Your Koussevitskys and Chaliapins, your 
scientists and explorers, your martyrs for 
progress and democracy are enrolled high 
in world history. Can you not, with genuine 
pride connect these benefactions up in the 
whole chain of human advancement instead 
of throwing the veto power of your influence 
into the negative scale? 

Further, I might add that Russia’s re- 
ligious importance in human history should 
not be overlooked by you nor overlooked b 
Americans. . Your mystics and_ saint 
through many centuries have ministered to 
the souls of men. However much you have 
changed your expression of formal religion 
I do not agree with those who call Russia a 
godless nation. It is my conviction tha 
your country has much to give to the inner 
realities of faith, Can you not make that 
more plain to your countrymen? The ex 

anding largeness and freedom of faith i 
“the new world might well expect from 
Russia a distinctive contribution. 4 


My arrows in this note are but arrqws. 
They may not solve anything at the present 
moment, but they may be small signboards 
along the way from one whose thought and 
affection are mindful of your country and 
hopeful for the future that lies ahead for 
both of our nations. 

REV. GEORGE L. PARKER, Carver, Mass. 


‘Capitalism means war’ 
To Register Readers: 

I would like to reply to Olga K. Robin: 
son’s letter in the Oct. ’51 issue where shé 
writes, “Wars will cease when men refusé 
to fight.” When men and women put them: 
selves on record by voting for the Demo 
cratic or Republican party they will ge 
plenty of war and all that goes with it. 


In 1916 the National Hughes Alliane 
issued a declaration advocating the electior 
of Charles E. Hughes to the presidency 
which was signed by two Republican ex 
presidents, Theodore Roosevelt and Williar 
Howard Taft, and twenty-five leadin 
bankers and captains of industry. The 
stated in the Declaration: “Our business i 
business. We are producers, manufacturer 
and traders, without sufficient home dé 
mands to absorb the full yield of fields a 
the output of factories. Year by year it b 
comes more apparent that the markets ¢ 
the world must be kept open to Americs 
industries. We cannot extend our trac 
further than we are able to defend it. 


battle fields.” 
Here we see that capitalism enge 


yar and that it must be abolished. Socialism 
1eans peace and abundance for all, and 
aust be established. Anyone interested in 
Marxian Socialism can drop a request to 
irnold Petersen, 61 Cliff St., New York 8, 
’. Y. for free literature and a sample copy 
f the official organ, The Weekly People 
nd a free catalog of their books and pamph- 
ts. It’s time for humanity to wake up out 
f the sleep of the centuries of oppression 
nd exploitation by putting an end to war, 
epressions, unemployment, poverty and 
jisease. 

CHARLES F. CLAUuS, Roslindale, Mass. 
TAFF NOTE: Mr. Claus gives his age as 88 
ears. 


The ‘liberty of perdition’ 
'o Register Readers: 

Enclosed is part of a letter I recently 
ent to Gov. Paul A. Dever. 
fy dear Governor: 

I read in the papers that you have at- 
smpted to refute Paul Blanshard’s thesis 
mat the Catholic Church’s teachings and 
ractices are inimical and incompatible 
ith our ideals of freedom and democracy. 
You are quoted as saying: “I have never 
und any conflict relating to my church 
d State which couldn't be solved by 
e simple and profound words of *the 
ospel, “Render unto Caesar the things 
nat are Caesar's and to God the things 
at are God’s.’ ” These words show that 
u have not made an extensive and serious 
udy of the doctrines and teachings of 
our Church, Since the Pope is the 
preme authority of the Catholic Church 
d all his teaching and commands 
romulgated in his encyclicals must be 
peyed by all Catholics under penalty of 
prdition I am going to prove to you that 
ere is a conflict between the Church 
nd our State and that you cannot be a 
yal American and a good Catholic at 
e same time. 
Let us examine the separation of Church 
ad State in which every loyal American 
ust believe and defend. 
Leo XIII condemns this separation of 
aurch and State in the following words 
his encyclical Longuinqua Oceani: “Tt 
necessary to destroy the error of those 
ho might believe, perhaps, that the status 
the Church in America is a desirable 
ae, and also the error that an imitation of 
at sort of thing, the separation of Church 
d State is legal and even convenient.” 

another encyclical, Libertas Leo again 
ts this separation with *these words: 
lence the fatal theory of the separation of 
urch and State. In Vehementer Nos 
»0 calls separation of Church and State 

most pernicious doctrine.” Boniface VIII 

Unan Sanctan and Pius IX in his 
labus Of Errors also condemns separa- 
n of Church and State. In The Liberal 
sion, by Louis Veuillot we find this: 
is clear then that no Catholic may 
tively and unconditionally approve of 
= policy of separation of Church and 
ate.” (Italics his). And then it explains 
at in a country like the United States 

aration has to be tolerated for the time 


he Belgian Constitution of 1832 and the 


- 


‘ open forum 


Austrian of 1868 were condemned by 
Gregory XVI and Pius IX for inserting 
provisions allowing freedom of worship. 

Let us hear now what the Church says 
in regard to freedom so dear to the Amer- 
ican people. Pius IX in his encyclical 
Quanta Cura calls liberty of conscience and 
worship “the liberty of perdition.” Our 
freedom does not fare better at the hands 
of Leo XIII who had this to say in his 
encyclical Libertas: “It is unlawful to 
demand, to defend, or to grant unconditional 
freedom of thought, speech, of writing, of 
worship.” St. Thomas Aquinas, considered 
the highest intellect in the Church and 
whose writings are “inspired” and_there- 
fore binding to all Catholics says in his 
Summa Theologica that heretics do not 
have the right to live and must therefore 
be justly killed. 

Do you believe this, Mr. Governor? Do 
you agree with St. Thomas of Aquinas and 
the Popes I have quoted? You must or 
you cannot be a good Catholic and if 
you do you cannot be a loyal American. 


J. M. MARTINEZ, Miami 


‘Effrontery’ 
To Register Readers: 


The only kick I got out of reading about 
the appointment of an Episcopalian, Gen- 
eral Clark, (the irony of it! And why not 
a red-hot Irish Catholic?) as United States 
Ambassador to the Pope (because the 
Vatican is not a state, but just a convenient 
informing post) was to realize the solidar- 
ity of the Protestant disapproval of Tru- 
man’s latest effrontery. And that reaction 
was real good. 

; LAWYER, Newton, Mass. 


‘Half-baked plea’ 


To Register Readers: 

Paul Harris Drake’s review of The Blind 
Spot in American Public Education, in Octo- 
ber made my eyes pop! The book is an- 
other half-baked plea for “God” (Clyde Le- 
mont Hay’s “God”) in the public schools, 
and is utterly incompatible with the First 
Amendment as expounded by the Supreme 
Court, R. Freeman Butts and Conrad Moehl- 
man. I think it well to avoid confusion in 
our own ranks. 


STANLEY LICHTENSTEIN, Washington, DsG, 


Sobering words 
To Register Readers: 

I wish that every Unitarian, and every 
Universalist, might read Dr. Eliot’s editorial, 
“A Believing Jew,” in the Nov. issue. In 
this editorial Prof. T. V. Smith is quoted as 
saying: “It is morbid, and leads to ultimate 
presumption for men to confuse themselves 
with God.” The President of the AUA con- 
cludes: “These are sobering words for any- 
one—Jew, Gentile or Unitarian — who 


thinks he has ‘outgrown’ belief in God.” 
SAMUEL C, BEANE, Salem, Mass. 


° 
The spoken word 
To Register Readers: 

The Ministry of Ink is a gracious service 
joining friends who cannot hope to meet. 
There is, however, a magic in the human 
voice. 

Now that wire and tape recording ma- 
chines are not too rare could we use them 
to link the religious liberals? If one or more 
churches sent a spool to us, and/or to other 
distant churches, the receiver could play the 
spool, wipe out the message sent, then 
record a fresh return greeting. 

So, for the cost of postage, plus the price 
of one spool, churches could exchange the 
spoken word. It would never replace that 
fine inky word, The Christian Register, but 
it would supplement, interesting adults not 
to mention thrilling young folks. 

A spool could carry several messages, a 
choir item or other greeting. It is easy to 
post, does not break and marked “religious 
greeting” would most likely get through the 
customs without trouble. 

Taking opportunity of a borrowed ma- 
chine to record a message we have sent a 
gramaphone record to Beacon Street. We 
feel sure they will send it to anyone willing 
to exchange this form of the spoken word. 

The congregation, and the minister, at 
Capetown send greetings to the churches in 
America and Canada. 

REV. MAGNUS RATTER, Capetown, So. Africa 


Hats off! 


To Register Readers: 

Hats off to J. Ray Shute for the courageous 
and intelligent editorial in the October issue 
entitled “The Road Back in Korea.” 


Evidences on every hand indicate that 
America is duplicating the steps of Italy 
under Mussolini and Germany under Hitler. 
If it is not too late to fight or to pray, such 
forthright declarations as Shute’s are the 
best antidote to lethargic America’s trend 
down the long road to destruction. 

J. R. SHANNON, Sacramento 


Poor editorial 
To Register Readers: 

I have just read the editorial in the Oc- 
tober issue of The Christian Register entitled 
“The Road Back in Korea.” 

I am amazed that a publication of the 
standing of The Christian Register would 
publish such an editorial. It would be my 
suggestion that the editorial board imme- 
diately provide the writer of it with back- 
ground information on the United Nations 
and the collective action that is being taken 
in Korea. Furthermore, it would seem to 
me desirable that the writer learn to ex- 
press himself more intelligently and with 
fewer words. 

After reading the editorial twice, I have 
very little idea as to what the writer is 
aiming at, but I am sure that he does not 
understand why the United Nations is in- 
volved in the Korean situation. 

ERNEST T. CLOUGH, Milwaukee 


ll 


EDITORIAL 


The immediate result of the President’s announcement 
that he wanted General Mark Clark to go to the Vatican 
State as ambassador has been anger from every Protestant 
and from every Catholic joy. It is as if these polar results 
were congenital, so clearly divided are they as to type and 
so instantaneous in reaction; but, of course, what we see is 
“not instinctive in its origin: it is a matter of loyalties and 
antipathies ingrained from childhood, triggered without ne- 
cessity of mental labor. ) 


Under the circumstances any comment on the subject is 
foolhardy if it does not conform to either the Catholic or the 
Protestant pattern of spiritual acceptance or animadversion. 
From this point of view what follows is foolhardy indeed! 


The first proposition is that our fellow countrymen should 
take the Président at his word, which is to the effect that he 
wishes to make the appointment, not to the head of a church, 
but to the head of a state; that this appointment will be useful 
to the American people in their desperate struggle against 
Russian tyranny because the Vatican State is a source of in- 
telligence as to the plans of the enemy, and because that 
state is carrying on underground warfare (spiritual, if you 
please, but none the less politically organized) within the 
captive states of Russia, if not in Russia herself. 


What of Divided Loyalties? 


If we do take the President’s word, and why should we 
not? then it follows that we are about to recognize that the 
international Catholic movement is political in its nature, and 
that all who are officers of that movement have loyalties of a 
political as well as a religious character. We must, in conse- 
quence, conclude that such an officer of such an interna- 
tional conspiracy may find the nation in which he lives either 
coinciding in purpose with the Vatican State to which he is 


loyal, or in opposition, to it. This is the principle, which, as ° 


it opposes communism, is from our point of view good, but 
as it affects our own democratic community we must reserve 
opinion. Certainly we would have to consider this principle 


FULFILL THAT PROMISE 


We have not forgotten that war still claims the youth of 
many lands; we realize the threats to freedom which stalk the 
earth; we are not unmindful of the crime and corruption 
which exist within our own borders. These things we 
solemnly acknowledge. But this is the Christmas season. 

This is the season of hope — the hope that was born so long 
ago as shepherds watched their flocks by night, and the 
heavens were glorified with the promise of “peace on earth, 
good will toward men!” Our celebration of the birth of Jesus 
would be superficial indeed if we failed to push aside the dark 
curtains and stand for a brief while in the rays of hope which 
give us faith for the days ahead. In spite of the darkness that 

now prevails there is a hope that will give us the strength to 
12>.) 


~ man’s standards of living. 


the men of selfish motives there are scores of public serv: 


_ the people. 


THE WHITE HOUSE AND THE VATICAN 


of divided loyalty in the makeup of the personnel of the 
State Department, of the Federal Bureau of eae 
and, perhaps, other areas of government. 

There have been prominent Catholics who have replied 
to such a principle in the past by saying forthrightly that 
if the Pope in his temporal capacity declared war'on the 
United States, they would fight against him. Of their sin- 
cerity there can be no doubt, but that they for a moment 
can envision such a possibility to the point of having to de- 
clare their loyalty is not without significance. They must not 
be surprised if they are called upon to absolve themselves 
once again from an ambivalent loyalty to temporal power 

It would be an unsympathetic and unkind person, to sa 
the least, who would rejoice in the embarrassment and pai 
a good Catholic, loyal to both the spiritual authority of hi 
Church and to the political authority of the government rep 
resenting the people of these United States, would; feel if he 
is forced to sort out these differences and struggle with him: 
self for clarity and decision. 


Recommendations: A Personal Representative 

If it is necessary to recognize officially the temporal 
quality of the Roman Church, we should not feel sorry foi 
the Protestants but for the Catholics who are our fellow 
citizens. However euphorious they may feel at this prospec 
now, they must in cold reason come to deplore it later. Bul 
of course reason is not operative, as we said at the outset 
If it were, Protestant bigots should be rejoicing over 
prospect of the coming American Catholic distress, anc 
Catholics of cold Jesuitical mind should be writing to thei 
congressmen to stop the whole thing. 
But what of the proposition with which we started: 
namely that the President is right: our nation needs repre 
sentation in Vatican City. Then let him withhold recognitio 
of the Vatican as a secular state and send a personal repre 
sentative as did his predecessor. It will save the Americat 
Catholic community from final embarrassment, even if 
Protestants still remain emotionally upset. w. w.1 


build that new world wherein all men shall be free — free t 
think and free to act; free to ask, and free to answer. 

There is hope in the United Nations; in the work it 
doing and the work it has already achieved; there is promi 
that differences of tradition, language, custom and philosopl 
will not prevent nations from uniting their efforts to ra 


There is hope in the halls of government. Outnumberi 


who are earnestly striving to make truth and wisdom the for 
dation of their judgments, and to make screenees ‘ 


There is hope in the laboratory. Quietly,” diliger a1 


the scientist labors with a patience that is little short of holy. 
Hour after hour, night after night, he tries and fails, and 


tries again as he strives to save man from his own destruction - 


and enable him to use the energy of the universe for the en- 
richment of mankind. 

There is hope in the classrooms of America, for the ma- 
jority of men and women of this continent believe that 
education is one of the strongest defenses of liberty. They 
believe that there is nothing stronger than the power of 
education to develop man’s mind and body. They believe 
that through education we shall promote greater understand- 
ing of all peoples and all nations. 

There is hope in the family. As long as men and women 
unite for the sacred task of building homes there will be 
promise of a better world. There is no greater hope than 
that which we place in a little child as we consider the divinity 
of each new birth. : 

There is hope in the liberal church because it keeps man 


aware of his responsibility to seek the tmth;. it renews his 
faith in his divine capacity for the development of character; 
it makes him strong through fellowship and fills him with 
the passion to serve humanity. — 

These are but the signs of promise, the sources of our 
hopes. The fulfillment lies within the life of each one of us. 
In our support of the United Nations lies the fulfillment of 
the hope of world peace. In the exercise of our franchise 
lies the fulfillment of the hope for better government. In the 
strength of our religion lies the fulfillment of the promise of 
a better society. 

Amid the laughter and happiness that attends the Christ- 
mas season, we shall, perchance, be reminded of the hopes 
that lie in the great institutions of society. Let us be deter- 
mined to fulfill the great signs of promise. So shall we bring 
to life the hope that was born so long ago as shepherds 
watched their flocks by night: “Peace on earth, good will to- 
ward men.” R.M.T. 


TOMORROW IS TODAY 


Toward the close of World War II, when the United 
Nations realized fully that victory was assured, both England 
and the United States were confronted with tremendous social 
changes and began planning for the post-war era. It was 
‘ealized by most thinking people on both sides of the Atlantic 
that in the new English-speaking world we could not hope 
to return to our old way of life. The war had brought into 
much sharper focus the picture of a new world where dis- 
tances had been greatly reduced, where people had developed 
a sense of history—a feeling of belonging to the human race— 
where collective effort had been demonstrated to be good 
for individuals and for nations. The idea of mutually sharing 
n the victories and defeats of a common war brought the 
world to the idea of continuing such mutuality in a common 
yeace. The new ideology involved in this reasoning was 
more or less what might be called a new democracy on a 
global basis. 


Some cry, “Danger”; others murmur, “Onward” 
Whereas the war developed a new concept of economics, 
he peace brought us an even more novel concept: the possi- 
nility that in the new “power period” our government con- 
seivably is our economy. This idea has broken upon us with 
startling reality, and many are those who would beat a hasty 
-etreat if, alas, there could be found an avenue of escape. 
We live in a new age with our people conditioned by the 
ald. Many are uncomfortable and confused to find them- 
selves caught in a current of history which moves swiftly on- 
‘d to an undetermined outlet. Some cry, “Danger!” others 
ur, “Onward!” The courageous accept our status as a 
hallenge to rethink our position and act. 
A new type of citizen will emerge from these times and 
arry civilization forward. The old type of citizen will pass 
rom the scene. The man who calls “fair” any method of 
xploitation or discrimination, just so it falls within the law, 
surely find himself in the minority. Likewise, there will 
e a new function of government and a need for a new type 
‘civil servant. As early as 1944 there appeared in a little- 


read English journal® a suggestion that “for the purposes of 
modern government we need a new type of civil servant; 
one who will combine the drive of a business executive with 
the restraint and national outlook of a trained public official. 
Some put their faith in a new system of training which will 
preserve the best of the old traditions and introduce new 
methods and a modern outlook.” 


“Mac Maladjustments” : 
MacArthur, McCarthy, McCarran 

Symptoms of the unwillingness and inability to meet 
change is manifested in such phenomena as the “Mac Mal- 
adjustments”: MacArthur, McCarthy, McCarran et al. This 
type of neurosis will pass away and be forgotten by all save 
those unfortunate souls who have been seriously injured by 
these maladies. They will constitute the martyrs who seem 
to be required in every age of social upheaval. We will re- 
member the victims of reaction even if we forget the prepetra- 
tors of the crimes against them. 

In our awkward adaptation to the new day we have made, 
are making and will make many mistakes. However, this was 
to be expected. So long as we remain honest and diligent 
we will, let us hope, muddle through to the sunlight of 
happier days ahead. Government will exert more and more 
influence on our private lives, our habit patterns, our busi- 
nesses, and our thinking. This, too, was to be expected. It 
could hardly be otherwise. We have finally learned that 
freedom is not a quality of the status quo, but is, rather, a 
quality of progress and growth. Therefore, to recommend 
a return to the status quo is not a return to freedom at all, 
but it is an invitation to flee into the past and away from 
the ongoing march of freedom into the future. The genius 
of America has always been its willingness to live daringly, 
courageously, experimentally and progressively. We see now 
before us the greatest opportunity for meaningful living 
ever before presented to the human family. America has 
come of age; tomorrow is today. J-R.S. 


(*)— The Plain View, 1944, p. 5. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


THOUGHTS AFTER MONTREAL 


! 


Driving down from Montreal to Boston through the 
lovely autumn color of Vermont and New Hampshire, I found 
my impressions of our General Conference for 1951 crystal- 
lizing into the thought that Masefield expressed in one of the 
most beautiful lines in English poetry: “The days that make 
us happy make us wise.” Montreal was a happy experience, 
and I firmly believe it was also an experience that deepened 
our hold upon that wisdom which in hectic days like these 
we all badly need. As the weeks have gone by since the 
Conference, I have found increasing reason to confirm 
that view. 

The success of the Conference was due to many causes, 
but at the center of it all was the gracious spirit of hospitality 
of the minister and people of the Montreal church. They 
made us feel.welcome from the first moment to the last. They 
planned, with infinitely thoughtful attention to every detail, 
for our comfort and enjoyment; and they revealed the crown- 
ing grace of true hospitality by making us feel that they were 
having as good a time as we were. 

The fact that we were meeting on Canadian soil, for the 
first time since 1917, gave a special quality to the entire pro- 
gram. The presence of Henry Cheetham from London and 
Georges Marchal from Paris helped tremendously to widen 
our horizons and deepen our sense of kinship with religious 
liberals in distant lands. The beauty of the Church of the 
Messiah—its architecture, its music, its undefinable spirit of 
reverence that combines a love of the traditional with an ex- 
pectant sense of the adventures before us—made a _ perfect 
setting for our gatherings. The preliminary work by our 
own Program Committee and the headquarters staff was done 
with admirable efficiency. And—most important of all—our 
people came to Montreal in sufficient numbers and with suf- 
ficient enthusiasm to guarantee a really memorable Confer- 
ence. If I may judge by the comments I have heard in many 
places, none of the hopes with which we went to Montreal 
were disappointed, and the echoes of that happy experience 
will reverberate through the Fellowship for many years 
to come. = 


A New Kind of Conference 


The most distinctive element in the Montreal Confer- 
ence was the development within our denomination of a new 
method of thinking together. It began with the studies and 
recommendations of the Commission of Appraisal, back in 
1935. It had its first exploratory attempts under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Adult Education, with the wise 
and steady leadership of Merrill Bush, in smaller local and 
regional gatherings. It achieved its first success on a de- 
nominational scale at the General Conference in Portland, 
Oregon, in°1949. In Montreal it came into its own; and I 
am confident that from now on it will be the method em- 
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ployed at each successive General Conference. As a widely 
scattered body of religious liberals, we are learning how to 
take counsel together, rationally and fruitfully. “We are de- 
veloping a new art. We are developing something that may 
properly be called a Unitarian mind. 

In all this, the influence of Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman 
has been the most important single factor. He was a mem- 
ber of the Commission of Appraisal and his leadership was 
largely responsible for the recommendations of the commis- 
sion in this area. He was the theme speaker at Montreal, 
and his testimony to the progress we have made since 1935 
was tremendously heartening. Unitarians owe him a great 
debt of gratitude which they can only discharge by carrying 
forward to still greater success the principles that he has 
taught us. 


Federal Union Advances : 


Of the “business” done at Montreal, by‘ far the most sig- 
nificant item was the passage of a vote—with as near una- 
nimity as any important vote can ever, or should ever, 
achieve in a Unitarian meeting—authorizing the next step, 
toward federal union with the Universalists. At a meeting 
of the Board of Directors a few days later, five members to 
represent us on the new joint-commission were elected, and 
it is reasonable to expect that by the time of this issue of the 
Register reaches its subscribers the initial steps will have 
been taken by the Universalists also to set the new machin- 
ery in motion. This joint-commission will have a double 
task: to conduct the plebescite of the churches on the basic 
question of the adoption of the plan, and to initiate a cam- 
paign of education throughout both denominations on the 
fundamental issues involved. 


Once again—and, if possible, with stronger emphasis—I 
want to go on record as favoring this proposal. I believe it 
has behind it the sincere desire and purpose of an overwhelm 
ing majority of the people of both denominations. There are 
practical problems involved, of which some are serious; but 
if the will to unite is as strong as I believe it to be, there is 
enough intelligence available to solve them. During these 
next two years it ought to be possible to demonstrate to the 
most sceptical critic that these two groups can work out 4 
sensible plan to join forces, without sacrificing any esseritia 
values in the present arrangement. 

For over te years our wisest and most far-sighted lea¢ 

, both Universalist and ~ Unitarian, have advocated 
union, We now have a practical plan, worked out by 
highly competent joint-commission at the behest of the peop 
of our churches. The time for action has arrived, and if th 
temper of the Montreal Conference was a fair expression | 
the mind of our people—as I feel very sure it was—then th 
right action will be taken. F. M, | 


Eduard C. Lindeman, teacher, social philosopher and active worker in the Ameri- 
an Civil Liberties Union, was the fitting man to give the theme address on the “Dis- 
siplines of Liberty” at the 13th biennial General Conference of the American Uni- 
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Good ends are not enough; men must 
know appropriate means to achieve them 


By EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


[HE CONFERENCE THEME, the “Disciplines of Liberty,” has juxtaposed two words 


which in the 


st have been held to be almost antithetical. 


I would like first to 


examine the historical background out of which such a provocative concept could 


some to grow. 


From the simplified historical view- 
oint, we are examining the cultural 
‘imate in which we live and out of 
vhich we must strive to construct some 
,0sitive composition. Using Professor 
Whitehead’s historical perspective,’ the 
nodern world, beginning with the 17th 
sentury, has given us at least four transi- 
ional periods of thought. 


The 17th century was, par excellence, » 


he century of inquiry. It sometimes 
itartles me to look: back on that period 
ind think of the galaxy of first-rate minds 
hat suddenly appeared — Galileo, New- 
on, Descartes, Boyle, Bacon. . . . Here 
vas a period in life when the greatest 
xcitement came not just from inquiry, 
10t just from new explorations of the 
aature of man, but courageous, new 
ifirmations. And these affirmations were 
o bold and audacious, and some so ac- 
urate, that they have until now endured. 
_ But it’s very curious to remind our- 
elves that the 18th century preoccupa- 
ion of intellectuals was not the same. 
[here’s a great gap from Descartes and 
3acon, for example, to Voltaire and Rous- 
eau or to Thomas Jefferson and Benja- 
ain Franklin. The 18th century was 
letermined to set forth one proposition. 
vhich was the proposition of freedom, of 
ndividual freedom. That job they did 
io well that it hasn’t had to be done over 
mtil this day. And now we are faced 
vith the task of reformulating the con- 
ept of freedom which we inherited from 
he 18th century. 

~The 19th century was preoccupied 
vith something quite different again. It 
vas a period of exploitation, both human 
nd material; a period in which man’s 
mergies seemed to be consumed in ex- 
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ploiting the natural resources of this 
planet and its human beings as well. It 
was a restless, agitated, expansive period 
of history in which the most important 
residue was a new concept of progress. 
This “Spencerian” concept of progress 
which has endured until now is another 
idea which has to be refashioned. 


Violence and disillusion 


Our own 20th century has deeply in- 
volved men’s energies in violence, revolu- 
tion, conspiracy, war and disillusion. One 
of the curious aspects of our time is that 
there is no longer any real distinction be- 
tween war and peace: the preparation for 
war exacts from us the same discipline as 
war itself. For the last thirty-five years 
there has been little difference between 
periods of war and peace and, so far as 
I can see, at least two more generations 
of our children will grow up in an.atmos- 
phere where the most important condi- 
tioning element will be war — either 
actual or imminent. A few nights ago I 
listened in on a conversation. One of 
my grandsons, who happens’ to be 12 
years of age, was talking with another 
playmate, and to my great surprise, these 
two young boys were deeply engrossed in 
a discussion about war and its relation to 
themselves! At the age of twelve they 
had already come to realize that this was 
going to be the main factor in their lives. 


What is progress? 

In this appraisal of our time, I think 
it is safe to say that almost nobody be- 
lieves in the 19th century idea of prog- 
ress anymore. Certainly our young 
people don’t believe it. The idea that, 
somehow, there is an evolutionary process 


at work moving toward an inevitable 
end, a final and ultimate resolution of 
human difficulties, a place where we are 
going to rest in peace, in contentment, in 
safety and assurance — this nobody be- 
lieves any more. But we haven't yet con- 


structed a new theory of progress. One 
of the reasons our energies are running 
so low is that we don’t have any clear 
criteria of what is progressive. What 
gives us the assurance we are moving in 
the direction of improvement? . It’s a 
curious sort of philosophical problem. 
I'm not sure I know how to deal with it 
myself. The problem is: How do we get 
a positive out of a cluster of negatives? 
How do we, surrounded by negation, 
use those very negations to enlist our 
energies and move us to action? It’s 
a task of our generation, and a very 
difficult one, for which. we are very 
poorly prepared both in logic and 
philosophy. 


No more heroes 

There is another part of modern life 
that is altered: we will have to get along 
without heroes. Our concept of leader- 
ship must change. We've gone through 
a very curious experience recently in con- 
nection with the homecoming of General 
MacArthur. It can only be explained in 
psychiatric terms. The American people 
evidently had a great longing for a hero. 
They wanted again a person to adulate 
and MacArthur, for a few hours _his- 
torically-speaking, filled the role. But it 
didn’t work. What do you do without 
heroes? What’s to fill in the gap in those 
upward surges of human energy and en- 
thusiasm which in the past had at their 
center a person almost to be worshipped? 
Some of you may still cling to the idea 
that this is only a temporary deviation 
and that the time will come again for 
heroes. I don’t think so. I think the 
heroes and the villains of the future are 
going to be groups, not individuals. 


Healthy mind, moral man 


A fourth factor I think we are required 
to include is that the psychiatric field is 
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changing our conception of human be- 
havior. In spite of its dissemination of 
half-truths and partial insights, which 
have presented us with a picture of man 
moderated by his lowest impulses, rather 
than his best or highest, psychiatry, with 
its accumulated clinical material, has now 
reached the stage where it is becoming 
scientific and beginning to make its 
proper contribution. I think our next 
great clue with respect to morals is going 
to come from psychiatry. That is, a new 
image of the moral man is going to be 
that of a man healthy not only in body, 
but in his mind as well. The outlines of 
this new man are gradually appearing. 


Human misery, worst threat 

The fifth ingredient of our cultural 
climate is a result of the emergence of 
communism. The communist threat and 
the communist danger — and it is a dan- 
ger —has brought about a very curious 
misplacement of reason. It has left us in 
a state of abject confusion, one in which 
we use our energies for the wrong pur- 
poses. We have been made to believe, 
for example, that the greatest threat to 
peace in the world is communism. That 
can't be true. The greatest threat to the 
peace of the world is human misery. The 
fact that two-thirds of the world’s popu- 
lation is dangerously undernourished and 
illiterate, that only one-third of the 
present population of the world has yet 
attained the use of the written word — 
this is what communism feeds on. 

Supposing we mustered enough mili- 
tary strength to conquer the existing com- 
munists. Communism would still win if 
we didn’t have enough resources to bring 
hope to the masses of the world who now 
have no hope. 

The unprecedented growth in the 
world’s population is a fact we all know, 
but somehow or other won’t incorporate 
into our active and convictional life. 
There are eight million more Japanese’ in 
Japan now than there were in 1945, and 
eleven million more Germans in Germany 
than there were in 1945. 220,000 chil- 
dren are born every 24 hours in this 
world. One out of four of these 220,000 
belonged to the so-called white race. 
All the rest are colored, black, brown or 
yellow. One out of three all belong to 
the Judaeo-Christian community. All the 
rest will not. In other words, the Chris- 
tian-Judaeo white section of the world is 
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The new image of the moral 
man is going to be that of a 
man healthy not only in 
body, but in his mind as well. 
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diminishing. The belief that communism 


is the great threat, that our energies 
ought to be used up combating it by 
force, and then belatedly adding a little 
modicum of technical aid — this is a false 
formula. And yet we seem to be caught 
in it. 

People who tell lies 

When the history of this period is writ- 
ten and some wise historian tries to ex- 
plain our behavior in relation to com- 
munism, I don’t think he'll concentrate 
on its political and economic doctrines 
at all. I think what he will see is that 
what makes communism a threat is its 
immoral techniques, its insistence that 
good ends can be attained through the 
use of undesirable means. 

I shall never forget when I first learned 
this part of the formula. We were having 
one of our witch hunts in New York 
State. I was chairman of the committee 
on academic freedom of the Civil Liber- 
ties Union, and had to attend meetings 
to see that the accused professors got a 
fair trial. One day I sat and listened as 
a young professor of sociology in a city 
college was caught in three perjuries in 
a half hour. He was lying. That night 
I did what I so often do when I’m in 
trouble. I went to visit my old friend 
and teacher, John Dewey. I told him the 
situation. “I had to sit all through the 
trial,” I said, “trying to defend a person 
who obviously was telling a lie. He was 
then living under three names. He was 
known by one name in the school where 
he taught. He was known by another 
name in the apartment house where he 
lived and by another name in the com- 
munist cell where he operated. His whole 
life had become a conspiracy.” 

I shall never forget Professor Dewey’s 
comment. He looked out of the window 
for a long time, puffing away at his cigar- 
ette and finally turned, and with a wist- 
ful smile he said, “Well, Eduard, it has 
taken us a long time, hasn’t it, to realize 
that people who tell lies will never make 
a better world.” 


Escape is illness 

In the immediate sense, that’s where 
the trouble is. But this means-end dif- 
ficulty doesn’t rest only with the com- 
munists. We too have become victims 
of the means-end formula in somnie of the 
ways we use to fight communism. Many 
of our citizens are now ready to give up 
their own liberties in order to continue 
the struggle against people who don’t be- 
lieve in liberty. Most sensitive people 


are striving more for relief than moving 


forward with militant fervor. They are 
finding it easier to accept defeatism. 
Defeatism is never too dangerous, I 


_/which everybody knew and understood. 


“People who tell lies will 


never make a better world.” 
LUQNALQAAAAAARLAAHAAAANAADOADY 
suppose, when it is confined to adults. 
But when it grips youth, as it is doing 
now, then it becomes a real manifestation 
of cultural sickness. Defeatism, neutral- 
ism, is characterized by withdrawal from 
participation on the grounds that your 
decisions aren’t important anyway, that 
there’s nothing you can decide. The 
escape into feeling persecuted, into blame 
fixing, and self-incrimination — this is the 
defeatism that has gripped so many of 
the youth of Europe. 

The problem for religion is an interest- 
ing one: the examples of self-sacrifice on 
one hand, and the Russian purges on the 
the part of great religious teachers on the 
other, make a sort of a gradient with re- 
spect to self-incrimination or acceptance 
of guilt. Those in the middle find them- 
selves moving toward the escape imto 
mysticism, historical romanticism, imagin- 
ing an era when there was a good life 


All of these attempts at escape are signs 
of a mental illness for which we must 
find a cure. 


Fear and censorship 

I have selected for emphasis in the 
analysis of our prevailing defeatism the — 
loss of liberty among us due to self-im- 
posed censorship. We now have in the — 
United States a very formidable system 
of censorship which i$ imposed not from 
without, but from within. Publishing 
houses, motion picture producers, etree 
don’t dare to publish certain things for 
fear they will offend some group. The 
kind of internal fear which forces you to 
censor yourself is much worse than the 
censorship you can see coming at you 
from without. As a matter of fact, back 
in the 18th century, James Madison pre- 
dicted the time would come in American | 
life, when, if we ever would lose our 
liberty, it would not be due to the usurpa- 
tion of a foreign agent, but to a gradual 
and a slow encroachment from within. 
This is what is happening now. 

Fear is prevalent among college pro- 
fessors and students. According to a re- 
cent New York Times article, college stu- 
dents won’t join anything for fear of later 
economic reprisals. Their fear is not in- 
tellectual, but like the professors at the 
University. of California, based finally 
on a matter of bread. At some future date 
an investigating committee might fin 
their names attached to an organization 
which has come into disfavor. . . And 
so the ways in which young people im- 
petuously and yet very usefully express 
their discontent and dissent, have now 
been cut off, 3 
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We have been made to believe 
that the greatest threat to the 
peace of the world is commu- 
nism. That can’t be true. The 
greatest threat to the peace of 
the world is human misery. 
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The attacks being made upon public 

education have now become very insist- 

ent. Certain critics say we don’t teach 
our children the three R’s, that we don’t 
teach them morals, and good citizenship, 
they claim our present corruption is an 
aftermath of our poor educational sys- 
tem. These are all lies. There is plenty of 
evidence to demonstrate that none of this 
is true, and yet the effect such claims 
are having upon the public mind is in 


the direction of less liberty. 


Earn your freedom 


The way out of our dilemma seems 
to me very simple. We have to construct 
a new conceptual tool. The 18th cen- 
tury concept of freedom will not work. 
There is no way to resurrect people's en- 
thusiasm and faith in a freedom which 
is merely a lack of restraint, a freedom 
from something. It won't work again. 
The theme of this conference, the “Dis- 
ciplines of Liberty,” is in itself an ad- 
mission of this truth. 

We must have a concept of freedom 
which is based not upon natural right, 
but upon function. Freedom is not 
given by natural right; you get it be- 
cause you earn it. This idea is going 
to be a difficult one for us. Perhaps you 
remember the famous Macaulay letter in 
which he prophesied the decline and final 
disintegration of American democracy 
“because your Constitution is all sail and 
no anchor.” Macaulay perhaps didn’t 
realize what the Supreme Court could do 
with our Constitution, but the assump- 
tion he made is still a correct one. We 
have all been brought up in the tradition 
that freedom belongs to us, that we in- 
herited it. Somebody else may have 
fought for it, but we don’t have to— 
it’s ours by natural right. No, not any 
more. The free man today is a dis- 
ciplined man. One who enjoys free- 
dom in our modern world is one who 
buys freedom with effort, who expends 
himself in order to get it. And one of 
the requirements of this new man in rela- 
tion to liberty is that he must learn how 


to lead a participant life. 
Executives don’t hear 

Man will never again be free in any 
genuine sense unless he acquires a more 
sensitive awareness of the other person. 


This awareness has greatly diminished. 
Recently I spoke at a church which fol- 
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lowed my talk with a question period. 
The first four questions were prefaced 
by that sinister remark, “Did I under- 
stand you to say ....” and everyone of 
the questioners understood something I 
didn’t say at all. In fact, what they 
thought I said was opposite to my inten- 
tion. They didn’t hear. Most of us 
don’t hear. We don’t listen any more. 
For the last three years at the Adult Edu- 
cation Center in New York we have been 
conducting a listening clinic. The results 
have been rather interesting. They are 


not statistically valid, of course, but one 


of the things that has been revealed thus 
far is that the poorest listeners are exec- 
utives, an ominous fact considering the 
amount of power they have these days. 
Apparently the higher a person goes in 
the administrative hierarchy the less he 
hears. It’s a one way system of com- 
munication. 

But most of us, at one time or another, 
have been guilty of the same offense. 
The first qualification in reconditioning 
ourselves for the new freedom is a culti- 
vation of an awareness of the other per- 
son. There must be a genuine accept- 
ance of the rule of diversity. We give 
lip service to e pluribus unum, but uni- 
formity really is the haven for most of us. 


Unconcluded universe 

You might ask how much diversity can 
be tolerated in a free institution like 
the Unitarian Church? Since diversity 


shouldn’t exist merely for its own sake,’ 


you might ask if there shouldn’t be a 
limit somewhere. I suppose the test is, 
how much diversity can you utilize? At 
the point where you no longer can utilize 
it, it probably becomes a disservice or a 
disutility. 

The other construct of my simple for- 
mula is that any new concept be con- 
sidered an experiment, something to be 
worked out in action. Talk alone is not 
enough. Experimentation of all kinds is 
a very necessary discipline in a world 
where there are no final and ultimate 
solutions, no release from conflict. 

There was an unusual American 
farmer-philosopher named _ Benjamin 
Blood who lived up on the Hudson 
River and was a great friend of William 
James. James once wrote to Benja- 
min Blood in one of his melancholy 
periods and said, “You know, Mr. Blood, 
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The kind of internal fear 
which forces you to censor 
yourself is much worse than 
the censorship you can see 
coming at you from without. 
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here I am 55 years of age and I haven't 
concluded about anything.” And Mr. 
Blood wrote back a very pointed letter 
in which he said, “My dear William: 
Why should you want to conclude when 
youre living in a universe which isn’t 
concluded?” 


Good ends are not enough 


Accepting the fact that our life is an 
everlasting experiment, we must learn 
now to adjust ourselves to methodology. 
It is not enough to have good ends. The 
good man now is the man who knows the 
appropriate means to his good ends. 

As an introduction to the main prob- 
lem in our search for effective means, 
I would like to quote a paragraph from 
a book of Percy Bridgeman’s, the Har- 
vard physicist, who has also been the 
recipient of a Nobel Prize for physics. 
In a confessional mood he writes: 

As I grow older, I note an intellectual 
dissatisfaction becomes an increasingly 
insistent overtone in my life. I am be- 
coming more and more conscious that my 
life will not stand intelligent scrutiny. 
And at the same time my desire to lead 
an intelligently well-ordered life grows to 
an almost physical intensity. . . . I can 
ask myself all sorts of questions that I 
cannot answer, yet which I feel I ought 
to be able to answer. I am not at all 
sure that my actions are decently well 
adapted to procure the ends which I 
have in view. Nor am I at all sure that 
the ends which I have in view would be 
pleasing if I could envisage all their con- 
sequences. In short, I am not able to an- 
swer any questions with regard to my 
life, whether, concerning fact or motive 
or chance of success with even an ap- 
proach to that clearness and complete- 
ness which I demand in my scientific 
studies. [And now comes the tell-tale 
sentence.} And the things which bother 
me*most involve my relations with other 
people. 

Method, not sermons 


Why? Why at this stage of civilization 
has it turned out that the sphere of our 
greatest frustration is in the area of 
human relations? I have long since 
abandoned the hope of any agreement 
respecting theological beliefs, even 
among liberals—particularly among _lib- 
erals. We have wasted a great deal of 
precious energy striving for an agree- 
ment which is never going to come. 

I was very much saddened by the news 
of the assassination of the prime minister 
of Pakistan—just as I was saddened by 
the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi. (I 
happened to be in India shortly after 
that event). The thing to keep in mind 
is that both of these great men were mur- 
dered by fanatics of their own theological 
beliefs. This is a very great graphic il- 
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lustration ot the bad human relations 
that can grow out of a desire for a uni- 
form theology. We can agree, however, 
upon method. 

In a consideration of method there is 
more chance of agreement because 
there are valid tests of a given method’s 
effectiveness. The better your method, 
the more closly you approximate the 
methods of science. Therefore the better 
tools and criteria of tests become. 

‘We are all interested in the same gen- 
eral goal. We want to save mankind. 
How are we going to do it? Not through 
sermons. Preaching to people is not going 
to give them the tools of reorganizing 
their own experience. They can only 
acquire those tools through some overt 
action on their own part, not by sitting 
in a pew listening. Something has to 
happen to them, from them, if they are 
to go through a continuing reconstruc- 
tion of their own experience. The only 
theological test I would give for a person 
to join a free church would be, “Are 
you prepared to enter upon experiment? 
Then come along. Let’s try something.” 


Church as a creative center 


I can even see the time when our 
church edifices will be something quite 
different from the present. I can see the 
time when the main floor of the church 
will be a series of very well-decorated, 
homey, small discussion-group rooms, in 
which there would be changing dis- 
plays of works of art—perhaps of the 
local community or region—where the 
congregation always would be sur- 
rounded by a creative atmosphere and 
where they would sit about discussing. 
Now and then they would go to the 
large assembly room where the minister 
would preach to them either on some- 
thing they were about to discuss, or 
would celebrate an achievement the peo- 
ple had already attained through the use 
of good method. 

I also see this church of the future as 
a center for training group leaders and 
volunteers to be used in all the civic 
enterprises in the community. There 
would be a steady flow of leadership go- 
ing out of ‘the church into the commu- 
nity. As Dr. Hans Simons said earlier 
in the Conference, “TI place great stress 
upon voluntarism as one of the safe- 
guards of our liberty.” 


Volunteers or bureaucrats 

Some years ago the Young Women’s 
Christian Association asked me to write 
an editorial about the volunteer. I finally 
decided to write the editorial in the 
form of a fantasy and I dreamed that on 
a certain day all the volunteers in the 
United States went on strike—that is, all 
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those citizens who work day in and day 
out for no pay as members of boards and 
committees and service organizations. I 
estimated the number was about 30 mil- 
lion. Then I asked myself what would 
happen after they went on strike? With- 
in six months we would have a dictator- 
ship. All our affairs would be in the 
hands of bureaucrats. And I believe this 
would happen if the volunteers in this 
country suddenly ceased to function. - 
But volunteers need to be trained, and 
the functions they perform need to be 
sharply distinguished from those of pro- 
fessionals. The word “volunteer,” by the 
way, came into our language through the 
French. The root, of course, is Latin, 
but the French added to it that peculiar 
quality of theirs—the sense of free will. 
The methodological ideal is, I suppose, 
the volunteer of his own free will con- 
tributing to the common good, but mak- 
ing his activities more and more effective 
through the application of science. In 
this way the democratic ideal and the 
scientific spirit and method converge to 
give us something akin to a high religion. 


Discussion is an art 

I would now like to discuss some of the 
very elementary things we have learned 
about group method, particularly group 
method as applied to discussions among 
people who are willing to engage in the 
search for similar goals. 

There are four generic methods of dis- 
cussion. The one you finally come to 
use must be the one best adapted: to 
your own personality and the circum- 
stances under which you work. In the 
long run, when science becomes highly 
proficient, it emanates as a kind of art. 
So discussion in the end becomes a kind 
of art, and therefore must be adapted 
to your own personal quality. 


Push the ideas back 


The first general method of discus- 
sion, and the oldest, perhaps, is the one 
which still carries the names of Socrates, 
namely the Socratic method. There are 
all kinds of new inventions with respect 
to the Socratic method: the Great Books 
movement, for example, invented a va- 
riation—two leaders instead of one. But 
the general principle of the Socratic 
method is that people must be subjected 
to the discipline of clarifying their ideas 
by pushing them as far back into their 
reasoning experience as possible. The 
function of the leader in this case is to 
ask questions. He does not affirm. He 
continually inquires, pushing farther and 
farther back, until what you say is as 
clear as you can make it, and has been 
substantiated by as much knowledge. 
experience and feeling as you are capable 
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Freedom is not given by nat- 
ural right; you get it because 
you earn it... . One who en- 
joys freedom in our modern 
world is one who buys free- 
dom with effort, who expends 
himself in order to get it. 
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of. This is a very simple method to 
learn and has an infinite variety of possi- 
bilities. . 
Discussion not a war symbol 

The second general method is the 
method of free association. In free as- 
sociation, you strive to imitate to some 
extent the better levels of conversation. 


- You don’t attempt: to keep the discus- 


sion narrowly limited to a single subject. 

You allow some wandering about as stim- 
ulated by the suggestiveness of what each 
speaker says. The responses need not 
procede in any regular order. Anybody 
is free to speak any time he wants to. 
y bbs is the method I think Americans use 
most. The leader is limited to giving 
people an opportunity to speak, to hold- 
ing them to certain reasonable limits, 
and not allowing any speaker to usurp 
too much time. Every now and then 
he summarizes. It is then you can see 
whether out of the diversity of the 
group's opinions there is any emerging 
unity. 

Often in a free discussion you will find 
that the participants are very adept at 
criticism but not very good at construc- 
tion. As a matter of fact, I became 
aware some years ago of a very disturb- 
ing feature of free discussion. I noticed 
the best talkers were not the best think- 
ers; a new kind of personality was devel- 
oping—namely the person who was very 
facile in small groups. But when I ex- 
amined what he was saying I was 
shocked to discover the content was ac- 
tually getting thinner. I discovered also 
that some of these best talkers were 
using the discussion group as a place 
to fight. 

Discussion is not a war symbol. Dis- 
cussion is a peace symbol. You don’t 
learn the art of discussion in order to de- 
feat someone. You learn how to discuss — 
in order to make it easier to work with - 
someone—to solve problems together. 
Thinking that group discussion is ex- 
citing only when you fight is an idea that 
needs reconditioning. 


Architectonic building — 


In the light of this experience, a col- 
league and I invented another method 
of discussion with the hope that people 
who had become enmeshed in conten- 
tious discussion habits could get back to 


\ 


peaceful ways. We gave the method a 
very awkward title. We called it the 
method of circular response. In this 
method, when A gets through talking, B 
is slated to begin, and when B finishes, 
C begins, and so on from D to E to F, 
etc. in regular order. (If, however, you 
are not prepared to speak in your 
turn you may skip it.) All the time A is 
talking, B must give full attention to what 
A is saying—and doing. B must listen 
not only to A’s words, but watch his ges- 
tures so that he can get the fullest mean- 
ing of what A is saying. When A finishes, 
B begins, but he must be very careful 
to confine himself to some one construct 
taken from A’s comments, upon which he 
can build, drawing from his own back- 
ground and knowledge. When B finishes, 
C then takes up in the same manner, and 
then D, E and F. We go round and 
round the circle in a sort of architectonic 
fashion, always concentrating on build- 
ing, so that when the discussion ends, 
no one person is responsible for the 
product. No one is on the defensive 
because no one feels he owns the idea. 

On the other hand, linear response, the 
opposite of circular response, takes place 
when A communicates with B, who, in- 
stead of listening to A, is busy making 
up his mind about what he’s going to 
say when A gets through. In other 
words, everyone talks and no one listens. 
Nothing happens except that blood pres- 
sure increases and people like each other 
less. - 

The results of the method of circular 
response are amazing. I’ve tried it out 
on all kinds of groups and have discoy- 
ered some interesting differentials. Coun- 
try people, for example, take to this 
method much more easily than city peo- 
ple. City people resist it more; they are 
not quite so willing to subject themselves 
to this kind of discipline. They want 
more excitement, something in the nature 
of a conflict, evidently. 


The method of science 


The last generic method of discussion 
is the one to which I have given most 
attention over the years. The name I 
have given it is dynamic logic. This 
method of conducting oneself in a group 
most approximates the scientific method. 
It begins with an exploration of the “sit- 
uation.” That is, “Are we confronted 
with a situation which demands changes 
in our habits?” In most instances of 
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The ways in which young 
people impetuously and yet 
very usefully express their 
discontent and dissent have 

- now been cut off. 
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The group: hero & villain of the future 


our daily life, our habits are relatively 
sufficient to take us where we want to 
go; now suddenly in this new “situation” 
our habits no longer take us where we 
want to go. What do we do? 

When confronted with a situation in 
which we are completely encircled, we 
try to knock down the barrier. The first 
thing we do in this logical method is to 
explore the situation and make sure 
everyone is agreed on what the barrier 
is. I’m sure everyone has had the expe- 
rience of spending half an hour in a dis- 
cussion group in which someone suddenly 
gets up and says, “But I don't know 
what youre talking about!” This could 
be avoided if the group really is explor- 
ing the situation. Sometimes this can 
be done by one member. The group 
will often accept one person’s interpre- 
tation of the situation. But in any case, 
a discussion should not begin until the 
participants are clear that everyone is 
talking about the same thing. 

The second step, after exploring and 
defining the “situation,” is to try and 
isolate the most important factors in it. 
The group should not deal with every 
factor, but only those that are the most 
strategic. The resolution lies in ex- 
ploring each factor and finding a solution 
for each one. All these factors have a 
relationship to the whole; and if you 
know which factor is most susceptible 
to change, and you go about changing 
that one, then the whole situation will 
alter as the factor changes. All the other 
factors will begin to rearrange themselves 
around the one which is accelerating. 
Even before you have moved on to any 
final solution (i.e. “final” in a relative, 
experimental sense), you will discover 
a new factability in the whole situation. 
The important thing is to decide what 
the strategic factors are, and what order 
of priority should exist with respect to 
how you tackle them. 


Either—or 

The stage in which the strategic factors 
are chosen is where, it seems to me, most 
of us stand in need of reconditioning. Wé 
have fallen into the habit of false anti- 
theses. We debate in terms of either— 
or. One has to choose between com- 
munism or fascism, science or religion; 
in the universities, science or the human- 
ities. These are all false antitheses. I 
suppose there are some true ones—not 
many, however. I can only think of one 
I’m sure of, and that is life and death. 
But nearly all other antitheses that people 
argue and fight about are false. 

The concept of antitheses violates the 
law of continuity. With the exception 
of life and death, there are no anti- 
theses in nature. Certainly the scientist 
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would give for a person to 
join a free church would be, 
“Are you prepared to enter 
upon experiment? Then come 
along. Let’s try something.” 
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never deals with them. He deals not 
with hot vs. cold, but invents a thermom- 
eter to measure degrees of hot and cold. 
Knowing what degree of hot or cold he’s 
talking about, he doesn’t get into argu- 
ments about whether something is hot 
or cold. But we do. And one of the 
reasons is the paucity of our language. 


The useless propagandist 

Our language, especially our agitable 
language, has grown up on a ladder sys- 
tem. Nearly all our words are words of 
antithesis. We think high because we 
think low. We think good because we 
think bad. Big—little. Nearly all our 
language, our agitable language partic- 
ularly, has this dichotomous character, 
with very few words in between. But 
experience has shown that a group will 
never accomplish anything as a unit if 
there’s an attempt to get the participants 
to agree on the extremes. In fact, action 
as related to discussion always takes 
place somewhere in the area which is 
inversely proportionate to the square 
of the distance between the extreme 
points of view. If the group wants to 
use talk for action purposes, it must 
have a method which gets rid of the ex- 
tremes. Otherwise, it always will finish 
by becoming a propagandist for one or 
another of these extremes. And a prop- 
agandist notably turns out to be a dis- 
utility. In the long run he disqualifies 
himself for action. He gets all of his 
satisfaction out of continued propaganda 
for an ideal which he finally must come 
to recognize will never be accepted by 
other people. And so he more or less 
insulates himself from the realm of 
action. : 

In this difficult stage where the group 
begins to discuss how many alternatives 
there are, start out with the dialectical 
method, if you wish, and say here’s one 
extreme and here’s the other extreme. 
Then build to see how many possible 
ways there are in which the experiment 
might be conducted in order to bring 
about change with respect to this factor. 

Now how do you set up an experiment? 
And what happens if everyone doesn’t 
agree? Well, you won't always get agree- 
ment, even with respect to method at 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A theist, and believer in immortality, Dr. Hudson has things to say about prayer 


that will probably have relevance for everyone—including those who “are reluctant to 
believe in God as a being to whom prayer can be rationally addressed at all,” Professor 
emeritus of philosophy at the University of Missouri and visiting professor of philoso- 
phy at Stephens College, Dr. Hudson is also the author of many books, among them, 
The Truths We Live By, Abbe Pierre’s People, Religious Liberals’ Reply (co-author) 
and the recently published Prayers of Aspiration. Dr. Hudson is past president of 


the American Philosophical Association, Western Division. 


I encounter Matthew in church 


We agree that in prayer, 


each soul must pray for itself 


: 


By JAY WILLIAM HUDSON. 


LATELY I HAD A DREAM. It was on a Sunday. I had gone to church that morning, 
and the memory struggled into my dreaming with strange chiaroscuros. I suppose it 


was the preacher’s prayer that did it. 

The prayer was most eloquent and 
fairly long. Among other things, it re- 
minded God how glorious He is. It told 
Him about the sick and the afflicted in 
the parish; informed Him of the inter- 
national situation up to date; told Him 
about the legislature being in session and 
asked Him to bless it; to keep especial 
watch over the President of the United 
‘States, whose duties, the prayer informed 
God, were especially onerous just now. 
The preacher ended with the Lord’s 
Prayer, in which everybody joined with 
varying degrees of unanimity, indistinctly 
articulated in a mumbled monotone. An 
“Amen” of relief from the choir and the 
rustle of numberless garments as the 
organ passed on to the offertory and the 
congregation got sundry coins ready for 
the collection plates. 

Majestic foreigner 

I dreamed that a man sat by me: one 
of the most remarkable men I ever saw. 
He was different from anybody I had be- 
fore observed in that congregation. 
People strained their necks to look at him 
so far as they could without appearing too 
inquisitive. 

Obviously, this man was a Jew. As 
the service proceeded, I furtively studied 
him. I was struck by the intelligence and 
dignity of his ascetic face, with the large 
full eyes, nobly arched, the prominent 
and distinguished nose, the high, wide 
forehead. His ample locks swept down 
over his ears nearly to his broad 
shoulders. His luxurious beard was al- 
most white. A majestic figure of a man. 


If possible, I determined to discover. 


who the man was. As he went out dur- 
ing the postlude, I followed him closely, 
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although with a little fear. I noticed that 


although he paid no attention to any- 


body, people instinctively made way for 
his erect and vigorous form with a sort of 
awe. Out in the street, I made bold to 
catch up with him, until I was walking by 
his side. I summoned courage to address 
him: 

“You are a stranger here?” 

At first, he was oblivious to my ques- 
tion. I repeated it, gently touching his 
sleeve. Slowly he turned and looked at 
me with his great eyes: 

“A stranger? Yea. A stranger.” ' 

I decided that he must be a foreigner 
of some sort. 

I grew bolder: 

“May I ask where your home is?” I 
continued in the usual patter: “We were 
glad to have you with us this morning.” 

He took his time. Finally: “I have 
come a long way.” 

“May I ask your name?” 

“My name? Very well, if thou desirest 
it. Originally, my name was Levi. But 


-my Master called me ‘Matthew,’ and 


since then, as thou surely art aware, 
‘Matthew’ I have always been. I wish 
no other name.” 

“Your ‘Master,’ you say?” 

“Yea. As thou and all the Master’s 
followers know, he found me seated at 
the place of toll, on the great road from 
Damascus, near Capernaum, which was 
my home, collecting dues and customs for 
the King. Suddenly someone stood be- 
fore me, radiating light. I looked up from 
my accounts into the Master’s face. He 
said only two words: ‘Follow me!’ And 


I rose up, left all, and followed him. I ” 


followed him to the very last. Thou hast 


read how I invited the Master and all my 
fellow tax-gatherers to a great feast it 
mine 6wn house to commemorate the 
event. I wanted all my friends to know 


Jesus.” 


An old man with a good memory 


By this time we had reached the edge 
of our little town. We left the houses be- 
hind us and entered the woods by a smal! 
path. Saint Matthew appeared ab- 
stracted, puzzled about something. 
Finally at his beckon, we sat down under 
the branches of a great oak. He was 
silent for a long time, leaning his-massive 
head against the trunk and gazing 
through the leaves to the sky. Now and 
again a truant breeze gently moved his 
long locks. 

Finally, he turned to me and spoke: 

“I am a Jew. Daily I listened to the 
teachings of our Master, also a Jew. » So, 
I am familiar with his teachings. lll 
know that I have recorded them more 
fully than any other of his followers. I 
wrote them down twenty-five or thirty 
years after he left us. I wrote them down 
when I was an old man, somewhat as you 
see me now. But old as I was, I had 
never forgotten anything the Master said 
or did. Thou ask why I did not write 
down this “Logia’ long before. Because 
we all expected him to return, I am sure 
now that we misunderstood him, as we 
did about many things.” 

Matthew spoke with a full, deep voice. 
quietly, deliberately. I reminded mysel 
that as an official collecting taxes for th 
great tetrarch, he was used to talking 
authoritatively to people. ‘ 

I waited, but he did not continue. — 
hoped to obtain his impressions of ou 
church: of the sermon, of the service, « 
which I am proud. I hesitatingly as 
him what he thought of it. , 

After awhile he answered me: 


| Between us and God — 
_ “The last sermon I remember well was 
the Sermon on the Mount. As for the 
prayer today, I never heard a public 
prayer in the old times except by those 
whom the Master condemned because 
they prayed ‘standing up in the syna- 
gogues and in the corners of the streets.’ 
The Master thought that prayer was a 
purely private matter, between each of 
us and his God. In his Sermon he dis- 
tinctly said (it is in my record): 

“When thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret: and thy Father which seeth in 
secret shall reward thee openly.’ 

“We clearly heard him say that. He 
himself gave us the example. He never 
offered: a prayer in public. . . . When I 
listened to the prayer this morning, I 
could not help remembering these things. 
I wondered what the Master would have 
thought of such a prayer—and prayed in 
his name. I wondered if he would not 
have reminded us again of the ‘vain rep- 
etitions’ and the ‘much speaking’ ascribed 
by him to ‘heathen’ prayers. 

“T can still hear him saying, “Be not ye 
therefore like unto them: for your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of, 
before ye ask him.” 

“Sometimes it was difficult for the 
Master to get away from the people so 
that he:might pray. There was the tragic 
time when the tetrarch beheaded John 
the Baptist. Jesus went quite a distance 
into the desert. But people heard about 
it and followed him even there, as many 
as five thousand, not including women 
and children and us, his close disciples. 
But, as always, he was filled with com- 
passion for all of us. Thou rememberest 
how he fed the multitude and only then 
sent them away. Even us, his dearest 
friends, he finally sent away. 

“Why? 

_ “Because, in order to pray, he must be 
alone.- I have recorded it thus, as thou 
surely hast read: “When he had sent the 
multitudes away, he went up into a 
mountain apart to pray: and when the 
evening was come, he was there alone.’” 


The prayer of hands 


I explored my memory for some gospel 
ecord of a prayer by Jesus, offered in 
Boblic I had a vague recollection of 
such a record. Finally, it came tome. I 
ned to Matthew and reminded him of 
the time had brought little children 
to Jesus “that he should put his hands on 
them and pray.” 
_ “If thou, my son, art so well acquainted 
with the record, recall, if thou can’st the 
rest of it, which says that the Master only 
laid his hands on them, and departed 
aence.’ He blessed them thus, and that 


I encounter Matthew in church 


was his prayer. If he prayed otherwise, 
it was a silent prayer—a prayer of the 
spirit. His lips did not move. I was 
there. : 

“I was there, too, when he took the 
grievous path to Gethsemane to pray. He 
allowed us to come only a little way into 


‘the garden, except that he asked the 


Three to accompany him a short distance 
farther, to keep watch. But he did not 
offer his prayer in their presence. He 
went still farther; and there, all alone, 
his heart heavy with sorrow, sent up his 
brief prayer to the Father. True, it was 
overheard, although it was the lonely cry 
of our suffering Master.” 


An agonized cry 

My thoughts traveled on from Geth- 
semane to the agonized prayers of Jesus 
on the cross. Surely these were prayers 
which all those about the cross could 
hear. I ventured to mention this to Mat- 
thew. He looked at me with astonish- 
ment: 

“Verily, thou would’st not call what 
Jesus cried out on the cross ‘public 
prayers!’ ” : 

“Perhaps not: but still, they were 
uttered in public.” In urging this, I was 
beginning to feel sorry that I had spoken. 

“I have recorded only one utterance of 
the Master on the cross: “My God, My 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ This 
is not a prayer: it is a literal repetition of 
one of the Psalms. It was an agonized 
and tragic cry of one to whom the 
Psalmist’s bitter lament was familiar from 


boyhood.” 


“But, although you yourself did not set 
it down, Saint Luke tells us that Jesus on 
the cross prayed: ‘Father, forgive them; 
for they know not what they do.’” 

“Nailed to the cross he could no longer 
go apart to pray. This blessed sentence 
was his-own soul’s petition to the Father, 
in which nobody was intended to join. 
And surely those other words just before 
the terrible end, ‘Father, into thy hands 
I commend my spirit,’ was a personal cry 
to the Father, if there ever was a personal 
cry. Again, in these words there came to 
those divine lips the exact words of one 
of his beloved Psalms. 

“No, your public prayers puzzle me, I 
am sure that the Master would not ap- 
prove. He did not in my day, and I can- 
not think that he would now.” 

I was not entirely satisfied. I remem- 
bered the Lord’s Prayer, which we had 
repeated in church that morning. Surely 
that was meant as a public prayer and 
specifically taught by Jesus to his dis- 
ciples. I mentioned this to Matthew, 
adding: “It is a beautiful prayer, as you 
report it in your gospel. To me the very 
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“Let us not forget the dreams 
of our childhood: dreams of 
what we thought we would 
like to be some day. Some- 
times, we call those dreams 
‘illusions.’ But in the lonely 
silence, we know that they 
were made of the same dream 
that uttered itself through 
the brave life of Jesus. 
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essence of all true praying.” 

“I agree with thee. It is the most 
beautiful prayer, the very best prayer the 
world has ever known or will know. It 
is well to follow its spirit in all our 
prayers. That is what the Master hoped 
we might do.” 

“Then you approve this one prayer, at 
any rate, as a public prayer?” 

“Thou misunderstand’st me. — This 
prayer was not prayed by the Master at 
any time. It was given as the answer to 
the question of how we should pray, 
after the admonition that all prayer 
should be secret. Read my record: ‘After 
this manner,’ he said, not expecting that 
this model of prayer, this spirit of all 
prayer, would ever be repeated word for 
word, We disciples understood this. We 
never thought to pray it in public or in 
private. But we modeled our prayers 
after it. Can’st thou find any record in 
my gospel or any other of anyone offering 
it as a public prayer? The truest prayer 
is that which springs from the, depths of 
the soul that prays. The Master knew, 
when he warned us of ‘vain repetitions,’ 
that if we used the same words over and 
over, the time would come when we no 
longer would think of their meaning. I 
am sure that when the Master went apart 
to pray, his words were never -the same. 
They were ever the spontaneous outpour- 
ing of his inner spirit.” 

I was much impressed. For the mo- 
ment, I had nothing more to say. I sat 
there in the silence thinking of what I 
had heard. . . . That gentle but authori- 
tative voice. . . . That writer of a great 
gospel, read by untold millions, actually 
talking to me, revealing what to me was 
a new gospel — the gospel of prayer. 

The shadows of the great trees were 
lengthening along the cool, green spaces 
of the woods. I suddenly became aware 
that I had been imposing upon Matthew’s 
patience. I must try to retrieve my fault. 
I must invite him to a repast at my house. 
Ashamed of my neglect, I turned to him 
apologetically.. . . 

He was no longer there. 
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I encounter Matthew in church 
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Then I woke up. Irubbed my eyes. I 
was still in church, I had slept through 
the sermon and another long prayer. 
There was no Saint anywhere near me, 
although the aisles were crowded. The 
postlude from the organ was victoriously 
surging through the church and the con- 
gregation was dispersing. 


II 

Since that dream I have been thinking. 
I shall jot down briefly what has occurred 
to me. 

I should suppose that those who accept 
Jesus as the supreme authority for ail 
things Christian would agree with the 
Saint Matthew of my dream — the Saint 
Matthew who heard and wrote the “Say- 
ings.” If they did so agree, there would 
be no public prayer in Christian churches. 

Others might be bold enough to weigh 
the whole matter of public prayer from 
an independent standpoint. This I shail 
try to do. 

According to Saint Matthew’s Jesus, 
prayer is a sacredly private thing. 

Surely the relation between a man and 
his God is ultimately a private matter, 
and not to be shouted over the roofs of 
the world. No preacher, no priest can 
substitute a public prayer for the prayer 
of any individual soul. The soul has to 
pray for itself and by itself, in the last 
resort. Some of our greatest men have 
recognized this. 

Mr. Potts the Quaker ... relates 
that one day while the Americans were 
reencamped at Valley Forge, he 
strolled up the creek, and when not far 
from the dam, heard a solemn voice. 
He walked quietly in the direction of 
it, and saw Washington’s horse tied to 
a sapling. In a thicket nearby was 
the beloved chief upon his knees in 


prayer, his face suffused with tears. 
(Custis’ Washington, Vol. 1, Ch. 6.) 


But, no doubt, the habit of public 
prayer is too well established to be dis- 
continued, no matter what may have been 
the testimony of Matthew concerning the 
founder of Christianity. And there are 
many considerations which seem to justify 
public prayer; indeed, to make it neces- 
sary. 

For religion is not entirely a private 
matter: it is something shared. The rea- 
son for public prayer is to be found in 
the aspirations that we have in common. 
From this point of view, public prayer 
has at least three important functions: 

First: Our common aspirations them- 
selves are made more definitely articulate 
and are greatly strengthened by their 
public expression. 

Second: Such prayer unites us into a 
sense of brotherhood, conscious and real. 

Third: There are many who cannot of 
themselves voice their’ needs and ideals. 
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Public prayer can put into words what 
many souls seek to say, but do not know 
how. 


So, why not both private and public 
prayer? Each supplements the other. 
There is religion in the vast cathedral 
when a numberless host is united by the 
thunder of a great organ, the litany of 
aspiring song, the ritual of solemn mass; 
and there is religion, too, when the 
cathedral is silent and deserted; and some 
soul, in loneliness, kneels unseen in a cor- 
ner before a solitary altar. And the lonely 
vigil of that soul is the final source and 
meaning of the religion later shared with 
others in a common affirmation. 


Smoke without flame 

This does not mean that public prayer, 
as now practiced in many churches, does 
not have unfortunate faults. Many of 
the prayers do not properly achieve the 
three functions I have named. Some are 
travesties of the true spirit of prayer. 

For what are the requirements of a 
public prayer if it is to achieve its 
three objectives? 

Sincerity: It must come from the 
heart of him who utters it. 

Humble reverence: Which refrains 
from “battering the gates of heaven 
with storms of prayer.” 

Brevity: “They think they shall be 
heard for their much speaking.” The 
Lord’s Prayer is even briefer than 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, which 
was itself a prayer. 

Simplicity: No involved sentences. 
The words used must be those which 
even the ignorant will immediately 
understand. 

Dignity: A prayer should not be too 
informal, too extemporaneous, and 
assume a too familiar approach to 
God. God does not need to be in- 
formed of the news of the day. Here 
we might learn much from the Epis- 
copalians and the Roman Catholics. 

Directness: No “vain repetitions.” 

Human understanding: A genuine 
understanding of the average human 
mind and heart and its fundamental 
aspirations toward the eternal in all 
ages and now. 

Objectivity: Prayer is not to give 
the preacher a reputation for elo- 
quence. It is for the sake of all souls 
aspiring toward immortal ideals. It 
is not prayed primarily for men to 
hear: men hearing it join in because 
it is addressed to God. 

The Lord’s Prayer fulfills all of these 
conditions. It is better than most of the 
public prayers I have ever heard, even if 
it was not, according to Saint Matthew, 
meant as a public prayer. In many cases, 


there is a substitute. 


\ in the service. 
‘ dignified, direct; and is for the sake of 


it might serve as a commendable substi- 
tute. But here again, as Saint Matthew 
admonished me in my dream, there is the 
danger of the letter supplanting the spirit 
and of its becoming a “vain repetition,” 
a mere litany of words. Although the 
smoke still ascends. from the altar, the 
sacred flame is dead. 

For those, who, like Saint Matthew’s 
Jesus, do not believe in public prayer, 
It is known as the 
“prayer of aspiration.” The prayer of 
aspiration is not addressed to a God. It 
is a public expression of the highest de- 
sires of the human spirit. It achieves in 
its own way the three objectives of all 
true public prayer: it unites men, it 
renders their common ideals articulate, 
and it re-enforces those ideals. It also 
satisfies the requirements of those who 


. are reluctant to believe in God as a being 
‘to whom prayer can be rationally ad- 


dressed at all. It can be effectively used 
also in a service in which the usual public 
prayer is offered. 

At All Souls Church in Kansas City, 
the prayer of aspiration is the only prayer 
It is sincere, brief, simple, 


all souls aspiring toward the everlasting 
ideals. 

I attended that church recently. Here 
is the prayer of aspiration for that day: 


Let us not forget the dreams of our 
childhood: dreams of what we thought 
we would like to be some day. Some- 
times, we call those dreams “illusions.” 
But in the lonely silence, we know that 
they were not illusions. They were 
made of the same dream that uttered 
itself through the brave life of Jesus, 
from his boyhood to his Cross. 


The motion of a hidden fire 


There is another form of prayer which 
can be used in a church service, either as 
a substitute for the customary public 
prayer, or as supplementing it. The con- 
gregation may unite in silent prayer, in 
which no audible words are used. He 
who prays “without ceasing,” as Sain 
Paul enjoined, knows what the silen 
prayer really means. He knows that 
“Every wish is like a prayer — with God. 
He knows that: 

Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed; 

The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast... 
When none but God is near. 


As part of a church service, sile 
prayer combines the worth of both 
vate and public prayer. Each makes | 
own prayer, but unites with others 
doing so, 

But whether we voice our aspirati 
in public or in private; or whether 
are too poignantly deep, or too re 
too sacred to be voiced at all, 


“Let us pray!” 


_ 


_ * 
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M. le Pasteur Georges Marchal, minister of the Foyer de [Ame in Paris, is an 
outstanding French liberal Protestant leader. At the AUA General Conference in 
Montreal he gave the Pearson Lecture, the first time this lecture has been given in 
French. The entire address, both in French and English, will soon be published as 


a pamphlet in the Beacon Reference Series. 


Mr. Marcha? speech. 


Following are some key excerpts from 


‘Freedom and the common man’ 


The Problem 


“Freedom” has become a propaganda 
word, and is used with equal frequency 
by the “people’s democracies” and by the 
West. Does it have any real meaning 
left? 

Does the “common man” in the West- 
sm World actually have any real free- 
Jom, or is that reserved only for the 
wealthy and the successful? 

In the “peoples’ democracies” freedom 
s an end to be realized only by the vic- 
ory of the “dictatorship of the prolet- 
wiat”— meaning the present rulers of 
hose states. 

In the liberal democracies (the West) 
reedom is not an end but a means, a 
neans to an end. 

Whether you can have security and 
reedom at the same time seems to be 
oday’s question. Our governments are 
nore complicated than ever, in the at- 
empt to regulate and to assure security. 
Men begin to be afraid of freedom, espe- 
‘ially if it means economic and—perhaps 

erived therefrom—spiritual insecurity. 
Aen want assurance. Any system that 
ives them this seems to be acceptable. 
here is the danger. 
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Man is rootless and bewildered. Totali- 
rian systems promise roots and a home. 
ey offer the Leader, the Fuehrer, the 
ope — the infallible Father. 

The democracies, it is said, do not offer 
eedom, except verbally. The real free- 
om, for the masses, is said to be in a 
ictatorship —instead of freedom to 
e, we have freedom to obey and to 
ork for the state. 

On the religious plane, this is the doc- 
ine of the Roman Catholic Church, also. 
Political religions always influence 
sclesiastical religions: in practice and in 
trine — in what happens and in what 
taught: 

Hence freedom is out of date, we are 
d. It is a class value for those who 
ave succeeded — particularly financially. 


nly a few can have it. 


By GEORGES MARCHAL 


The Answer 


Coercion never served truth — the In- 
quisition showed that. Coercion still 
fails to serve truth, whether in the guise 
of a secret police system or any other 
cynical belief in the necessary degrada- 
tion of man as slave prior to a Golden 
Age. 

Freedom must be disciplined, of course 
—it is not synonymous with anarchy. 
But it is not necessary to have dictator- 


_ ship to attain security; to hold this is his- 


torically untrue. There was no security 
under Hitler, the Mikado, or under Mus- 
solini; nor is there security under Stalin. 
On the contrary, dictatorship always 
builds on war, not on peace. 

In the West we do, in fact, possess and 
enjoy freedoms which are only promises 
behind the Curtain. | Critics in those 
areas who say “theoretical” to our free- 
doms are men who have none at all! 

Where error is not free, 
neither is truth. 
. 2 ° ° ° 

We should be aware of the freedoms 
we have: When the Catholics say to me, 
“What does Protestantism lead to? — 
anarchy!” I reply, “What did Catholi- 
cism lead to? Protestantism!” 

Just take one example: In what de- 
mocracy do you find as a routine matter 
the large and highly organized concen- 
tration camps? 

As for the flawless. and_ infallible 
Leader, clearly there is no sense in the 
notion of infallibility. It is nonsense in 
politics; and it is nonsense in religion. 

The Golden Age never comes. Any- 
body can promise streets of gold for the 
future; but we are living today. A mil- 
lion deaths for the Age of Gold — this 
does not make sense. It’s a forgery of 
Christian Messianism. 


It is altogether too convenient 
to declore a holiday on spirit- 
ual values for an undeter- 
mined period. 

For us, freedom is not for to- 


morrow, it is for the imme- 
diate present, just as is the 
case with truth, justice, and 
generosity. 

Freedom means present edu- 
cation, a present struggle, a 
difficult yet wholesome pres- 
ent discipline. 

One learns freedom by exer- 
cising it. 


Conclusion 


Freedom is neither out of date, nor for 
the elite alone. 

Even so, there is a serious crisis, social 
and religious, taking place in our day. 

We do not have to join any crusade, 
however. All we must do is live our 
lives vigorously in as many dimensions 
as possible, think straight, act with cour- 
age, and learn to love. 


Wherever man, before his 
brothers and his God, wishes 
to become whole, then 
neither church nor state can 
become totalitarian. 


Benediction 
Que Eternal vous bénisse et vous garde 
et vous donne sa paix, et que la paix de 
Dieu qui surpasse toute connaissance vous 
enveloppe et vous accompagne, vous vos 
foyers, et vos bien-aimés, visibles ou in- 
visibles, pour le temps et pour l’éternité. 


Life Is Too Short 
Here we are on this earth, with only a 
few decades to live, and we lose many 
irreplaceable hours brooding over griev- 
ances that, in a year’s time, will be 
forgotten. Instead, let us devote our 
life to worthwhile actions and feelings, 
to great thoughts, real affections and 
enduring undertakings. For life is too 
short to be little. 
—ANDRE MAUROIS 
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Waldemar Argow is minister of the Peoples Church in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Antioch 
Press recently published his “What Do Religious Liberals Believe?” 


‘Pro-Semitism’ 


Jews’ openness, wide interests, sensitivity 
& humor endear them to ‘assistant rabbi’ 


By WALDEMAR ARGOW 


THE NOTICES AROUND the city read “Community Lecture Series sponsored by Temple 


Judah and the Peoples Church.” 


Behind them is the story of a successful 
venture in inter-faith cooperation. But 
this is not an unusual story for liberal 
churches have often worked together 
with reformed, or liberal, Jewish groups 
on such projects. The real story has to 
do with the development of an attitude 
and point of view on my part which I 
think might be called pro-Semitism. This 
is not a mere sentimental suffusion as 
the result of some happy personal rela- 
tionships, although sentiment certainly 
has something to do with the matter; it is 
more a reasoned conclusion based, ironi- 
cally enough, on at least one of the same 
premises anti-Semitism uses and horribly 
distorts. 


Rev. Rabbi 

For the past six years in our medium- 
sized Middle Western city my church 
and the reformed Jewish temple have 
had a very close working partnership. 
We cosponsor the city’s only lecture 
series open to the general public, hold a 
joint annual Thanksgiving service, fre- 
quently attend each other’s services—in 
fact, I have appeared so often in the 
temple’s pulpit that the congregation has 
stopped joking about its “assistant rabbi” 
and has come to accept our common-law 
relationship as a matter of course. We 
began our cooperative venture pretty 
much for ideological reasons. We are 
the only two avowedly liberal religious 
groups in the city; there is virtually no 
difference in our theological thinking 
(a fact which always seems to sur- 
prise people outside our two groups— 
another revelation of the widespread 
ignorance of what liberal religion is all 
about); our mutual emphasis is a prac- 
tical, ethical one dedicated to the refine- 
ment of man and the improvement of 
society; so we got together originally for 
the obvious, natural reasons that unite 
likeminded individuals and groups. — 

Now even if the story ended here it 
would be an enlightening one—human 
relationships in our day being what they 
are. It indicates that there is a religious 
position, broader than sectarian Chris- 
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tiany or Judaism, as a result of which, 
through their everyday living, people ad- 
mit that simplest of facts—the brother- 
hood of man. It reveals that in a typical 
American city Jew and non-Jew can 
work together at every level, personal, 
social and religious, as naturally as 
friend with friend, and without silly talk 
of tolerance which immediately sets up 
fences it is intended to knock down. 

But for me the experience has run con- 
siderably deeper than this. Through the 
years I have been increasingly conscious 
of a liking, an affinity, a predilection for 
the members of my “other parish” and 
for their co-religionists as I have met 
them elsewhere. All things being equal, 
I think I would prefer to spend an eve- 
ning with a group of Jews than I would 
with a comparable group of non-Jews. I 
find myself seeking their company again 
for the most natural of reasons—because 
I want to. And I hope I can make it 
clear that my motivation here is no super- 
ficial thing resulting, say, from the fact 
that a Jewish group is apt to be more in- 
tense and stimulating than another, 
though I think that that is often true. It 
is difficult to analyze a sentiment as com- 
plex as this—when you consider it, with 
all the fine shadings of guilt a sensitive 
non-Jew must feel, you realize what an 
extraordinarily involved sentiment this 
may be—but I think it is possible to sep- 
arate some of its major parts. 


Psychic health of Judaism 

In the first place, my feeling for the 
Jew as an individual is certainly tied up 
with my admiration for Judaism as a reli- 
gion. When I come in contact with its 
sanity, its reasonableness, its psychic 
healthiness, I wonder sadly what Chris- 
tianity might have become if it had not 
got all mixed up with a Greco-Oriental 
supernaturalism which has blighted the 
soul of Western man with its sense of 
sin and guilt and human impotence. 

I love to attend a Jewish service (I am 
talking here about a reformed or conser- 
vative service — Jewish orthodoxy is like 
all other orthodoxies) for it is blessedly 


- 


. Augustine-Calvin-Niebuhr axis. look re-y 


‘free of that dreadful preoccupation with 


history’s most degrading myth; there is 
an awareness of the majesty of God and 
of the nobility of man as his child; there 
is true dignity here and a faith in the 
Promethean promise and possibility of 
man. 

And I love to be in a Jewish congre 
gation for there is none of that con- 
straint, that atmosphere almost of un- 
happiness, that is a part of the worship 
experience of the heirs of John Calvin. 
In fact, I have observed that one of 
minor occupational problems of the lib- 
eral rabbi is the difficulty of getting his 
congregation out of the foyer, quieted 
down and into a reasonably reverent 
mood, so matter of fact and natural is 
their acceptance of the whole, proceed- 
ing. In a day like this when the flood 
waters of orthodoxy seem to be seeping 
back fast, it is a comforting thing to ex 
pose oneself to the sweet reasonableness 
of a religious position that makes the 


markably gauche and immature. | 

One of the prices of maturity is they 
distrust -it engenders in less well-devel-) 
oped minds, and this may be one reason) 
why Christianity has so often expressed) 
its antipathy for its neighbor—who i 
also its disinherited father. 


Southern Baptists in a ghetto? 

It is a basic tenet with all the varietie: 
of anti-Semitism that the Jews, if not ¢ 
distinct race, have at least inbred for si 
many centuries that they have producet 
an assortment of traits and character 


It is fascinating to speculate 
’ on the probable consequences 
of generations. of intermar- 
riage and ghetto living on the 
part of, say, Southern Bap- 
tists. ff HY 
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e unpleasant and distasteful to other 
eople. Po 


One’s impulse, of course, is to reject 
uch reasoning for the poisonous non- 
ense it is, and yet the first part of the 
gument is valid enough. Jews are 
ertainly not a race by any legitimate 
efinition of the word, but for centuries 
arge numbers have intermarried and 
veen thrown closely, and sometimes ex- 
‘lusively, together. The hard-and-fast re- 
trictions of orthodox Judaism, but pri- 
narily the containment imposed by hos- 
ile environments, have produced this 
ituation. As a consequence, certain 
esults have occurred. Where the anti- 
vemite errs grossly is in reading those 
esults. Already predisposed against his 
ubject, he picks out certain factors, born 
isually of environmental influences which 
vould equally affect any people (it is 
ascinating to speculate on the probable 
onsequences of generations of inter- 
aarriage and ghetto living on the part 
f, say, Southern Baptists), and declares 
hem to be inclusive generic Jewish traits. 


lis interpretation is not only unscientific . 


> the point of worthlessness, but utterly 
ails to comprehend some highly signif- 
sant psychological and spiritual values 
wolved. 


For the better part of three thousand 
ears now the Jew has been subject to 
n appalling amount of persecution and 
iscrimination. With no other people 
ave flesh and spirit been mauled in 
ich merciless fashion. Inevitably two 
1ings must have happened. Either the 
2w must have been crushed to the point 
f physical extermination and psycholog- 
al helplessness, or the bludgeonings of 
is stormy destiny must have hammered 
ut qualities of mind and spirit which are 
1e only forces that could have sustained 
im in the face of what he has been 
ough. It is these forces, not often 
ccognized, which have enabled the Jew 
) survive, that make him uniquely at- 
active to me. 


piritual antenna 
I am talking here about a whole com- 
ex of qualities in which are involved 
ements of sensitivity, tolerance, humor, 
uuteness of perception, cultural interest 
id intellectual qui vive. This has all the 
ults of any generalization, but I repeat 
at it is made on the basis of more than 
ere sentimental impression; for me the 
‘oof of what I say has been revealed in 
e laboratory of casual, daily experi- 
ice—as it may be revealed to anyone 
ho cares to read his findings objectively. 
ow many times, for example, have I 
en that delicate instrument of sensitiv- 
, and intuition go directly to the root 
al-troubles I have had; or, 
rusting aside the confusions of popular 
inion and editorial comment, plunge 
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straight to the heart of some international 
issue. It has always seemed to me im- 
possible to understand Jesus and his con- 
tribution without understanding the 
Jewishness of which he was so thoroughly 
a part. The quintessential thing about 
Jesus was a poetic sensibility, a spirit so 
finely adjusted to the nuances of truth 
and of human life that he saw farther, 
felt more deeply and loved more inten- 
sely than others have done. Christian- 
ity’s tragedy is that it has denied the 
revelation of a Jewish religious genius— 
the oneness of men as they are bound 
together by the impalpable substance of 
love—for theological dogmas alien to so 
much that was characteristic about the 
man it has metamorphosed into a god. 


Nature sometimes provides her crea- 
tures with odd equipment for survival. 
The spiritual antenna of the Jew, en- 
abling him to feel the pulsation of the 
world’s heart and conscience, may not 
of late have been very successful as de- 
fensive equipment, but it is evidence of 
how man may be refined psychologically 
and sensitized more finely to the deeper 
rhythms of life. There are those of us 
who believe that the development of 
such a creature is the evolutionary pur- 
pose—as much as we are likely to discern 


one—and it may well be that greater even © 


than the Jew’s contributions in the arts, 
sciences and philosophy is a certain 
spiritual revelation he has given us as he 
has wandered, less an outcast than a 
pioneer, across the tumultuous reaches 
of history. 


Ice-bound Anglo-Saxonry 

I don’t know whether any quality of 
“Jewishness” is responsible or simply 
their non-Nordic background but, what- 
ever the reason, I find the openness of 
my Jewish friends, their uninhibited re- 
sponsiveness refreshing to experience 
after the stunted reactions of this post- 
Puritan society of ours. They seem to 
laugh and cry, to express anger and af- 
fection when they want to, which is a 
remarkably natural and un-Anglo-Saxon 
thing to do. I don’t mean to suggest 
that I find them particularly immune to 
the complexes and neuroses our age has 
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One of the prices of maturity 
is the distrust it engenders in 
less well-developed minds, 
and this may be one reason 
why Christianity has so often 
expressed its antipathy for its 
neighbor—who is also its dis- 
inherited father. 
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‘Pro-Semitism’ 


bred in such wild profusion. Certainly 
the Jew has them, sometimes along with 
some special ones the centuries of dis- 
crimination have engendered, but by and 
large he seems relatively free of many 
of the inhibitions which make our Anglo- 
Saxon society such an ice-bound place, 
for all our pretensions to the contrary. 

And, considering what he has been 
through, the miracle of the twentieth cen- 
tury is that the mind and soul of the Jew 
have not been utterly warped out of 
shape. Not only the monstrous inhuman- 
ities of the concentration camp—by whose 
depths of degradation so few of us seem 
really appalled—but the more subtle, even 
less realized indignities endured by the 
Jew in any American city might certainly 
be expected to have smashed him to a 
psychological pulp of broken nerves and 
exploded sensibilities. And yet on the 
whole I have found him a remarkably 
sane, well-balanced ceature rearing his 
children with a relentless faith in their 
future which has outlived Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Hitler. 


Jew—real internationalist 

“My country is the world” said that 
disturbing fellow, Tom Paine, For Paine, 
this was the expression of a social and 
political ideal in which he believed. For 
the Jew it has been a living reality. With 
Zion only a legend passed down through 
weary generations, and sometimes more 
myth than legend as it must have seemed, 
the children of Abraham have wandered 
across the centuries and the world callin 
no place, or any: place, home. But if 
they have not often had roots. deep in a 
homeland, there has come, as another of 
those compensations Jehovah has given 
his people, a more-real sense of univer- 
sality than other people know. We talk 
a lot these days about one world; the 
Jew is the first citizen of it and has been 
for centuries. Having a properly low 
regard for the sanctity of national bor- 
ders, his mind goes out to play in larger 
fields, and the eclectic cultural results, 
the trans-national fertilization of ideas, 
are stimulating to behold and highly de- 
sirable. The Jew is the closest approxi- 
mation to a real internationalist we have 
in our culture. Time and again I have 
been impressed by the scope of interests 
evinced by a group of my Jewish friends 
and by the lack of cultural and national- 
istic curbs in their thinking. Ranging 
at will from current politics to last night’s 
symphony, to anything under the sun, the 
discussion sparkles along, revealing re- 
serves of factual knowledge, a cosmopol- 
itan outlook, a faculty of reasoning, and 
a downright relish for consecutive think- 
ing that is something of a rarity these 
days. 

(Continued on next page) 
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‘Pro-Semitism? 


Jewish Pagliaccis 


Whatever real humor is made of, cer- 
tainly breadth of mind is one of the nec- 
essary components. Now humor in its 
popular sense of mere funniness is not 
the sort of thing I have in mind when I 
mention the quality in relation to the 
Jew. But the word has a more profound 
meaning that is relevant in this connec- 
tion. Humor is the ability to see life as 
it is and not be appalled by the spectacle 
—a considerable feat for any Jew these 
days, I should think; to see the not infre- 
quent ugliness and unfairness of life and 
still find pleasure in the prospect and 
amusement in the show. Humor, as we 
have been told, is closely akin to tragedy, 
and may simply be the ability to see tra- 
gedy in its proper perspective. This 
above all the Jew has to have been able 
to do to survive. It would be a clumsy 
way of putting the matter to say that his 
sense of humor has been a primary means 
of survival; better to say that his accept- 
ance of life as it is without undue bitter- 
ness, his capacity for seeing that stupid- 
ity is not only regrettable but ludicrous, 
that the foibles of man are funny—if 
sometimes painfully so; these have been 
basic in his survival. 


I know a little lawyer who is patently 
of the same breed as Eddie Cantor, the 
Marx brethren and all the other Jewish 
Pagliaccis who delight us on stage, screen 
and radio. He is given, at the slightest 


opening or none at all, to telling the 
hoariest of stories, corn as ancient as the 
ears in the tombs of the Pharoahs, but 
he strips those ears with such relish, such 
a fascinating sense of timing, invention, 
and comic body movement and gesture, 
that I find it all hilariously funny, and 
after awhile I feel—if this doesn’t sound 
too far-fetched—something of that sense 
of purgation Aristotle talked about. And 
I am mortally certain that the native 
wisdom, insight, tolerance and accept- 
ance of life as it is, which are all crazily 
mixed up in the telling, have roots run- 
ning back tortuously into the Jewish 
background. 


Let’s cut out the cancer 


Does a sense of guilt and shame at my 
religion’s treatment of the Jew motivate 
me? You may find yourself wondering. 
I suppose it does to some extent for I am 
certainly sick at what the Christian world 
has done and is doing, but mine is not 
the conscious act of the missionary who 
has decided to be nice to the heathen 
by way of compensation for injustices 
he has suffered. A good many liberals, 
properly conscience-stricken, go out of 
their way to cultivate members of minor- 
ity groups; but while this is done from 
the best of motives it must sometimes 
have an opposite effect from that in- 
tended. It is not being patronizing but 
it looks like it,.and the end result is more 
unfortunate than if no gesture had been 


‘we are inclined to make loftier profes- 


- by the embarrassingly long gap between 
our profession and our practice that the 


made. Lillian Smith has done a brilliant 
job of bringing to the surface and an- 
alyzing the compulsions of guilt which, 
unbeknownst to him, plague the white 
Southerner for his treatment of the 
Negro. I see little evidence that the 
Christian world is similarly afflicted as a 
consequence of its anti-Semitic record — 
though heaven knows it ought to be — but. 
at least there are individuals who are 
deeply stirred and troubled by this mon- 
strous sin of which their society has been 
guilty for so long. 

Anti-Semitism is primarily a disease of 
Western civilization and we Americans 
are no more contaminated than a number 
of other peoples. On the other hand, 


sions about equality, tolerance and 
brotherhood than other peoples, and it is 


es of the world likes to judge us. There 
ave always been the most profound 
social, moral and religious reasons for 
cutting out the anti-Semitic cancer; now 
we have a political reason which will 
become increasingly compelling as time 
goes on. For the sake of her conscience 
which is not as clouded as it should be, 
and for the sake of her reputation which 
is, America had better soon learn the 
astonishingly simple lesson we have 
learned in our typical Mid-Western city, 
the lesson which is the story behind 
those notices you see around town, 
“Community Lecture Series sponsored by 
Temple Judah and the Peoples Church.” 


THE GROUP 
(Continued from page 19) 


the beginning. But you ought, at least, 
to get agreement on the experiment. This 
means preparation for a minority group. 


The minority disappears 

There are various alternatives for a 
minority: (1) It can withdraw; but this 
is a very childlike response. (2) It can 
stay in, but sabotage. The minority, 
often in a defensive mood, will manip- 
ulate until it attains power and control, 
and then revenge itself on the former 
majority. (3) The third alternative, and 
the only constructive one, is to keep the 
minority in the experiment, and give it 
the task of evaluation. The minority 
ought to take upon itself the responsibil- 
ity for evaluating the success or failure 
of the experiment. Although the major- 
ity ought perhaps to be involved in it, 
the minority ought expressly to be used 
in scrutinizing every step of the experi- 
ment, setting forth criteria, testing. crit- 
icizing. And when this happens the 
minority gradually disappears. After .a 
time the group finds itself capable of ar- 
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riving at the experimental stage without 
even having to take a vote. 

Of course, voting itself is an indication 
that we don’t understand each other. 
Voting only takes place when the group 
cannot agree. It is a necessary method, 
although a sign of weakness. Certainly 
in a small group—a group of 12 to 15 
people—it never ought to be necessary 
to create a minority by votes. Eventually 
a group should be able to work itself 
out of the habit of falling into majority- 
minority" segments. 


Both actor and audience 

There is one further element in the 
modern concept of work which needs 
special emphasis. It is one of the pecu- 
liarities of human consciousness that we 
can both act and watch ourselves act at 
the same time. We can be participants , 
and we can also be observers. We can 
think of life as being a kind of drama in 
which we are the playwright, the actors 
and the stage-shifters.. We perform all 
the various roles and we watch the 
performance too. And this last element, 
which has come about largely as a result 
of mental hygiene, increases in impor- 
tance. It has given us the ability to be 


aware of ourselves and what we do to 
other people; it will help us learn why 
it is that when one person starts to talk, 
other persons stop listening; why we 
react negatively to the language and 
tone of certain people; and why in a 
group we always consider ourselves in- 
volved in a conflict, that every exchange 
between two persons is a challenge. 

Evaluating the “situation” and the fac- 
tors involved, eliminating the extremes 
and confining oneself to the possible 
alternatives, and constructively utilizin 
the minority, must now be accompa 
nied by an increasing awareness of 
one’s faults that showed up in the 
process. “What have we been doing 
How did I behave? Why did I react 
in this way?” Be careful not to over ra 
tionalize your own behavior, and be sure 
not to get too angry the first time 2 
friend points out why he doesn’t like 
you in a group. 

This kind of reconditioning is a dif 
ficult discipline for adults to practice, ai 
least initially. In the long run, however 
it is the price we will have to pay to re 
main free people, making our ow 
choices. 
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Glenn O. Canfield is minister of the May Memorial Unitarian Church in Syracuse, 
N. Y. The following article is drawn from a recent broadcast over the “CBS Church 
of the Air,” in response to which Mr. Canfield has received over 350 letters and 


postcards. 


Work out your own salvation 


Don’t depend on governments or God 


to solve your life problems 


By GLENN 0. CANFIELD 


A YOUNG LADY WAS quite disturbed about a personal problem, and went to her coun- 
sellor to talk with him about it. She was troubled, and needed help. In detail she 
told her story, and when she had finished she said, “Now that’s the way it is with me. 
The reason I have come to you is that probably you know what I should do. I will 
do whatever you advise me. Now, what shall I do?” 


This young lady was like a great many 
other people. She was in a personal 
situation which needed to be changed. 
She was troubled, and wanted to do 
something about it. And she was willing 
to do what she was told, to improve her 
situation and eliminate the difficulty. 

First, however, there are three tests 
which must be passed if one is to be 
successful in solving such a problem. The 
first test is that one must sincerely want 
‘o improve and this desire must be gen- 
uine. This young lady seemed to pass 
this test all right. She obviously wanted 
-o do something about her problem, to 
change for the better, to live a happy, 
well-adjusted life. 


‘What shall I do?” 


But there is a second test upon which 
the young lady did not do so well. That 
‘est is: she must show a willingness to 
assume full responsibility for working out 
he solution of the problem. She should, 
of course, get whatever help she can, but 
his young lady, again, like a great many 
other people, wanted to put the full re- 
ponsibility for solving her problem upon 
he counsellor. For she said, “I will do 
whatever you advise me. Now, what 
shall I do?” 

So many people, it seems, are per- 
iectly willing to let someone else solve 
heir problems for them. Each one of 
us has been born into life with the pri- 
ary responsibility of living up to the 
ighest level of our potentialities. If we 
Jo not assume responsibility for building 
ur lives to their highest fulfillment, we 
iss a great deal of the fun of living. We 
imply go through life like children, de- 
mdent. upon someone else to do our 

ing. Every day we meet people 
yho are so willing for someone else to 
un their lives, to tell them what they 
aust do. And they want all this done up 
1 neat little capsules, ready-made syn- 


. 
, 


a 


thetic decisions, to be taken as directed. 


Let the children grow up 

What are the causes of this condition? 
There are several: In the home, for one, 
parents often do not help their children 
develop a sense of responsibility, to “grow 
up” as we say, to learn how to build their 
lives in fullness and richness; many 
parents keep their children in perpetual 
childhood, make all their decisions for 
them, and teach them to be dependent 
upon them or someone else. 

In some schools, there are still many 
teachers who do the same thing, who do 
not allow the children to have the growth 
experience of the maturing process. The 
children are taught to be subservient to 
their elders or to whoever makes their 
life decisions. 

Being a representative of organized re- 
ligion, I must say that the church is not 
the least offender in this regard. I be- 
lieve we should undergo considerable 
self-examination and criticism at this 
point. Some churches through the cen- 
turies have consistently taught their ad- 
herents to be dependent upon them or 
upon some authority outside themselves. 
The churches of the past seldom have 
taught people to depend on themselves. 
But the churches often have taught 
people to be childish and immature, to 
depend entirely upon the church or God 
to take care of them. Leaders of religion 
who have taught in that manner have 
forgotten the very wise injunction of Paul 
who said, “Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling, for it is God 
who worketh in you.” To put it in 
modern language, Paul is saying, “Use 
the spiritual life force within you to work 
out your own life problems, and to 
achieve happiness and fulfillment.” We 
can never use this power within us to 
advance the good so long as we depend 
upon someone or some power external to 


ourselves to do the work for which we are’ 
responsible. We must learn to take full 
responsibility for our lives, and only until 
then shall we develop our resources to 
their fullest capacity. 

One of the most apparent examples of 
this transfer of responsibility to some 
agency or person other than ourselves is 
in the realm of politics and government. 
Think of what happened to Germany 
under Hitler. There the people, failing 
to assume their own responsibilities, 
transferred them to Hitler and his gang, 
who used them for purposes which can 
be explained only in terms of abnormal 
psychology. And disaster followed. 

The same thing has happened in 
Russia under Stalin. There the people 
are living in virtual slavery of mind and 
body, because years ago they failed to 
assume responsibility for their own self- 
determination If we are to make democ- 
racy work, we must learn to assume our 
own social responsibilities, and together 
be the masters of our destinies. 


Robber, priest or Samaritan? 
Now there is a third test which the 
young lady who came to see her coun- 
sellor must pass if she is to solve her 
-problem successfully. She must pass the 
test of good human relations. She must 
learn how to live well with others. She 
must remember that she is not alone in 
this world but that successful and happy 
living is made up of good human relation- 
ships. Moreover, she must develop a 
concern for others, a social consciousness, 
a sensitive awareness of others as per- 
sonalities. This is the crucial element in 
responsible living — the extent to which 
we develop our ability to cooperate with 
others. If we are to live naturally and 
well, we must live with a concern for the 
welfare and happiness of our fellow men 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Dr. Stratton is one of the foremost astro-physicists in the world, and his standing 
has been recognized by his election as a Fellow of the Royal Society, and. by his 
selection to head important assignments for uNEsco. He is professor of astro-physics 
at Cambridge University, chairman of the board of the Memorial Church (Unitarian) 
in Cambridge, England, and chairman of the Hibbert Trust. 

Recently the International Association of Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom, whose executive committee met in Boston this past summer, sent a 
questionnaire to a group of leading scientists who are religious liberals. Three ques- 
tions were posed. When the replies were received, Professor Stratton prepared the 


following summary: 


~ 


Three rock-bottom questions 


... on science-and-liberal-Christianity; 


with answers from leading scientists 


Compiled hy F. J. M. STRATTON 


1. What part has science played in the so-called process of seculariza- 


tion of the Western world? 


Undoubtedly a very great part: pri- 
marily by explaining the working of the 
universe in terms of mechanical laws, 
thus removing the need of the hypothesis 
of a God, previously invoked to explain 
mysterious and unexplained natural 
events; secondly by explaining so much 
of the bodily mechanism of animals and 
so of man, in terms of physics and chem- 
istry. 

Accompanying these two processes is 
the effect of the evidence for the evolu- 
tion of human species from lower forms 
of life, the implication that man was not 
specially created nor ever fell from a 
state of primitive innocence. The scien- 
tists’ account of the immensities of time 
and space that underlie the history of the 
universe is very different from that of 
the Bible and has driven many from 
an early belief in its infallibility. The 
claims of many religious groups that 
their beliefs must be accepted in full 
has, owing to the discrediting of some 
elements, led to the discrediting of the 
entire system. In offering a choice be- 
tween credulous conforming orthodoxy 
and complete irreligion, the traditional 
theologians have succeeded chiefly in 
throwing religion into discredit by tying 
it to discredited and anti-scientific phy- 
sical, biological (psychological and 
sociological) theories. (“Andrew Dick- 
son White.”) Insistence on belief in the 
miraculous as fundamental to Christian 
faith has led to destruction of blind faith 
as the result of the work of the scientist. 
The refusal of the main body of orthodox 
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churches to alter their formularies to 
meet the outlook which modern science 
has imposed on the bulk of educated 
mankind has greatly helped to accelerate 
the drift from the churches. 

The manifest power of the scientist in 
the natural world coupled with the de- 
fence in the name of religion of un- 
tenable superstitions has lent color te 
the view that religion is an expression 
of mass ignorance. In a sense science 
has become to many the really depend- 
able method of revelation, giving an ever 
more acceptable philosophy of life: its 


courageous investigations and writings on» 


the frontiers of knowledge have replaced 
in popular interest dogmas which have 
come to appear outworn. 

As a side issue it might be added that 
the development, largely by science, of 
fresh means of enjoyment within reach 
of the masses of mankind has led to a 
falling away from public worship with a 
consequent increase in secularization. 

The answer to the above effects of 
science is twofold. On the one hand the 
broader religious groups have made and 
are prepared to make adjustments to ear- 
lier beliefs to meet the growth of knowl- 
edge. On the other hand there is a 
growing recognition (+) that natural 
science and religion deal with different 
phases of human life; each may be com- 
plementary to the other, not opposed; 
(2) that the objective world as developed 
by science may condition the subjective 
ideals of man but should not control 
them. 


.~ In the case of individual scienti 
‘there seems to many to be growing evi- 


At 


2. What is the present relationship 
of science—especially the natural 
sciences like physics, chemistry, 
biology, etc.— in its methods and 
outlook to religion in general and 
to Christianity in particular ? 


The general opinion is that science as 
such has no direct relationship with reli. 
gion except in so far as religion is defined 
as a way of orienting the individual to 
society and the universe. A philosophy 
of the cosmos and of living can only de. 
rive from a vital knowledge of the best 
creations of the human mind in the 
sphere of science, art and religion 
Science and religion deal with different 
aspects of life. 


dence of a more positive relationship be 
tween these two aspects, a diminishing 
distinction between matter and _ spirit. 
This is especially noticeable among 
group of theoretical physicists, for whom 
sense data do not represent the whole 
of reality: they must be reinforced by 
art, music and religion. That theré are 
outstanding contradictions in their cor 
ception of the universe is recognized b y 
physicists as well as by theologians. Both 
groups hope to be moving steadily to- 
wards resolving them, each in its own 
way. 
Apart, however, from a comparatively 
small group of scientists it would be ac- 
curate to say that the present relation- 
ship of science to religion is one of in 
difference as opposed to: the hostilit y 
which prevailed widely in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. This applies 
particularly to that side of religion 
which is associated with beliefs. Or 
the other hand—on the side of religion 
associated with ethics, with the individ- 
ual’s relation to the society in which he 
lives, there is a growing interest among 
scientists, and not only among those whe 
are students of the social sciences such ¢ 
psychology, anthropology and sociology. 
Science is more interested in prophetie 
than in priestly religion, in working for ¢ 
world based on brotherhood, on the Ser 
mon on the Mount. It tends toward | 
reasoned and practical religion with hig 
ideals, The figure that shines throug 
the traditional writings of the New Testi 
ment has been an inspiration to scientis 
as well as to artists and seers. It is th 
side of Christianity rather than its creeds 
or ritual that appeal to the scientist ai 
are the evidence of its fruits in the for 
of charity and love to God and man. _ 
One point frequently raised is the re 
tion of the principle of uncertainty 
microphysics to the question of free-v 
and determinism. On this point op 
a 


@" a 


= 


differ widely, but the general view is 
; it would not be correct to draw 
ligious conclusions from the uncer- 
inty principle and that the solution of 
e problem, whether human freedom can 
esult from uncertainty in an atomic 
universe, must be left to the future. 

Any answer to the second question, 
to the first, must emphasize that the 
central values of religion and science are 
ifferent; that science explores without 
pre-commitment as to the conclusion to 
be reached, while organized religion has 


Doubt was expressed by several as to 
the meaning of the word “Gospel” in this 
question. The view was expressed that 
science could not accept much of the 
orthodox theological teaching of the 
Gospel, but that there were fundamental 
truths in the teaching of Jesus which in 
no way collided with modern scientific 
teaching. In giving the fullest welcome 
to genuine seekers after truth, to the 
application of the proved methods of 
historical research, to the higher crit- 
icism of New Testament and Old Testa- 
ment alike, scientists can help by re- 
moving obstacles to religion from many 
people’s minds: old ideas of the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible, and religion 
standing or falling with non-essential ele- 
ments in a complete system of beliefs 
should be replaced by an understanding 
of the spiritual nature of the Gospel. 
Scientists can also help by making known 
to other scientists, the existence of a 
liberal movement in Christianity where 
the spirit of free enquiry and the fullest 
use of the reason are welcomed. 


While recognizing that the spheres of 
religion and science are not identical, 
science can help liberal religion to clarify 
its concepts: science deals with values 
as well as with facts and it should ex- 
plore, criticize and clarify its own values 
as well as those which it meets in the 
sphere of religion. In this way it can 
best help to create a way of life in ac- 
cordance with the findings of the scientist 
and the religious teacher alike. In other 
ways the scientist can help the theo- 
logian: the view that truth is only relative 
and that we must continue to pursue it 
as it unfolds itself, that a living faith must 
be a developing one, not a system of 
static beliefs, can be of great help to one 
who is facing the difficulties of life. To 
see how science progresses by facing and 
wvercoming its difficulties is suggestive 
of equal possibilities in poms te ct 
significant new attempt to synthesize ef- 

at cosmic and moral philosophy has 
to play in the evolving pattern of 


, “Another way in which the scientist can 
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too often endeavored to impose belief as 
a requirement and to discourage free 
critical enquiry; that the. scientist, be- 
cause emotional urgings tend to prevent 
completely free enquiry, has tended to 
discourage it and to rely entirely on en- 
quiry, leaving his emotional life uncrit- 
ically determined. The scientist has the 
duty to assemble his emotional drive in 
accord with his critical convictions, while 
the religious man should encourage his 
emotional drive but should correct, in- 
form and guide it by critical enquiry. 


3. What is the contribution science could give to the attempt of liberal 
Christianity to make the Gospel understandable for modern man? 


help is ‘by stressing the value in our 
lives of a regular law-controlled world 
and showing how it may be consistent 
with free will for the individual. Planck’s 
argument that scientific evidence points 
more and more to a single intelligence 
behind our complex universe must not 
be overlooked in this connection. 

' But the scientist must guard against 
the danger of thinking that he holds 
the only key to the understanding of life. 
The enlightened theologian with histor- 
ical knowledge and religious insight is 
an essential colleague in the search for 
fresh light in dark places; he will be the 
leader in the study of the ethical side of 
religion. In cultivating a divine spark in 
man through his active work for human- 
ity the lead must come from the man 
with a deep religious insight; the part 
of the scientist is rather that of directing 
effort where it can be of greatest value— 
at this moment we might take as an in- 
stance the need to preserve the sanctity 
of home life. 


Our suggestion has been left to the last 
because, as is admitted by the writer who 
offered it, it is an unorthodox view stil 
frowned on by the majority of trained 
scientists; to these its acceptance is as 
difficult as that of some findings of higher 
criticism to the orthodox theologian. This 
view is that the most important contribu- 
tion of the scientist may be to press for 
an extension of study of extra-sensory 
perception and to publicize results much 
more widely than at present. Through 
this channel may come light on the na- 
ture and reality of prayer, inspiration 
and other elements in religious experi- 
ence. These may be the bridge between 
science and religion which many are still 


seeking. 
UQHLNAA AAA HN AANA ALA AARANARAOH OD 


“The best evidence of God 
is the fact that there is order 
in the universe, instead of 
chaos. Miracles are a nega- 
tion of God.” 
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SALVATION 
(Continued from page 27) 


as well as for ourselves. The secure, well- 
adjusted person is one who realizes the 
worth and dignity of every individual, of 
himself first, and of all others; who never 
does anything without thinking of the 


_ consequences of his act for his fellows; 


who recognizes the fact that he is a part 
of a group and that he will be happy and 
secure in proportion to the extent of his 
social consciousness. 


In the story which Jesus told of the 
Samaritan traveling man who stopped to 
help a man who had been robbed, beaten 
and left unconscious by the side of the 
road, we have an account of the various 
levels of responsibility to our fellow men 
which were displayed by the three kinds 
of people who came in contact with the 
victim. The band of robbers who beat 
the man, robbed him and left him un- 
conscious had no sense of social respon- 
sibility whatever. The priest and the 
Levite from the great temple in Jeru- 
salem, were aware of the fact that a 
crime had been committed, that a man 
had been badly injured, but they immed- 
iately realized that this was dangerous 
country and that they had better be 
watchful or the same fate would befall 
them. And they, in their self-centered- 
ness “passed by on the other side,” and 
went on their way. Then the Samaritan 
came along, and seeing this uncon- 
scious and bleeding man at the side 
of the road “had compassion on him,” 
stopped and helped him, took him to an 
inn, cared for him, and even paid his bill. 

Now which of these three kinds of 
people, the robbers, the priests, or the 
traveling man, do you think showed a 
mature sense of social consciousness, 
which one had a well developed sense of 
mutual helpfulness, cooperation and love 
of humanity? The answer is obvious. 

Therefore, if we want to solve our 
life problems and work through our dif- 
ficulties to a happy and well-adjusted life 
situation, we shall have to pass these 
three tests: We must first sincerely want 
to improve, to change for the better, and 
this desire must be basic and genuine. 
Next, we must face and assume full re- 
sponsibility for working out the solutions 
to our own life problems, with all the 
help we can get. And finally, we must 
learn how to live well with others, to re- 
late ourselves with the other members of 
our social group and of all mankind; to 
have a genuine concern for cooperation, 
mutual helpfulness and love. 

This is the way to genuine, well-ad 
justed living — a kind of life which brings 
the highest joys and most abiding values, 
and a strength in depth which we need 
in these days. 
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NEWS 


Appointment of ambassador to Vatican 
stirs protests from many ministers 


A number of Unitarian ministers have 
rushed to add their protest to the precedent- 
breaking nomination of Gen. Mark Clark 
as American ambassador to the Vatican. 

Ministers in eight cities and the Chicago 
Area Liberal Ministers’ Association have 
announced their opposition to the appoint- 
ment by President Truman. 

However, Rev. Charles E. Park, minis- 
ter emeritus of First Church, Boston, said 
in the New York Times and Boston Post 
that he endorsed the selection of an envoy 
for the Catholic state. 

The appointment, which came too late 
for Senate confirmation and must await 
Congressional approval in January, has 
brought a storm of protest from many 
Protestant leaders. 


The Chicago Area Liberal Ministers As- 
sociation sent a letter to the White House 
“deploring” the nomination and urging that 
it be withdrawn or rejected by the Senate. 

“We call upon the President and the 
Senators from Illinois,” the letter said, 
let it be known once and for all that the 
separation of church and state is a principle 
not to be set aside nor one to be bartered 
for political expediency. 

“We cannot agree that a sect with a rec- 
ord of many centuries of intolerance toward 
those who disagree with its theological 
tenets and claims, merits the kind of prefer- 
ential treatment which an American diplo- 
matic mission might seem to imply.” Their 
statement emphasized the principle of sepa- 
ration of church and state. 


Dr. Park, on the other hand, called the 
appointment “an important move to make 
friends throughout the world. 

“I do not think,” he said, “the appoint- 
ment of General Clark as ambassador to the 
Vatican is anything that should bring ob- 
jection even from the Protestant viewpoint. 

“Any step of the President to make 
friends in these times is important to all of 
us. The Vatican has great power and it 
can influence millions of people. The bet- 
ter we understand them and they under- 
stand us, the happier we will all be.” 

In Rochester, Rev. David Rhys Williams, 
minister at the First Unitarian Church, was 
quoted on the front page of the Rochester 
Democrat: 

“In view of recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court on the issue of the complete 
separation of church and state, there un- 
doubtedly will be many demands for the 
impeachment of the President. The reasons 
the President gives for this high-handed ac- 
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tion, namely to further the ‘interests of dip- 
lomacy and humanitarianism,’ are inade- 


.quate to justify this illegal usurpation of 


power.” 


These remarks, quoted from his sermon 
October 21, continued with his charge that 
the appointment is “playing politics with 
religion” and 
Protestant and other religious fellowships of 
this country, giving as it does preferential 
status to one sect of Christianity above the 
rest... . To take advantage of the adjourn- 
ment of Congress to make this controversial 
and wholly unnecessary appointment is far 
from being honorable or courageous or 
statesmanlike. Instead of ‘coordinating’ the 
struggle against communism, it will tend to 
divide and confuse that struggle, for it will 
be persistently protested by all Americans 
who are determined to preserve the Ameri- 
can way of life.” 

Dr. Williams said his statement was made 
in “interpretation” of resolutions on this 
question, passed by the American Unitarian 
Association. 

At the Flatbush Unitarian Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on the same day, October 
21, Rev. Earl M. Chworowsky declared 
that “the unparalleled action of President 
Truman in nominating Gen. Mark W. Clark 
for the post of Ambassador to Vatican City 
will not find American Protestants and other 
non-Catholics either silent or otherwise in- 
different. History tells us that whenever our 
government sought to establish some form 
of political contact with the Vatican State, 
this was done against the wishes of the 
great majority of American citizens, and it 
is hardly to be expected that these will in 
this instance react otherwise than with vio- 
lent disapproval.” 

He called the President’s action “unwise, 
uncalled-for and un-American” and _ said 
Mr. Truman seemed to be “toying with a 
fundamental principle of our Constitution 
—‘“the separation of church and state.” The 
“most charitable construction,’ he added, 
“that can be put on the President’s action 
is to call it a crude political maneuver.” 


In the newsletter of the Old First Church, 
Plymouth, Mass., the minister, Rev. George 
N. Marshall, announced that he would 
preach on “Protestant Americans Face the 
Vatican,” and answer the question; “Why 
do Protestants oppose U. S. representation 
at the Vatican?” He announced he would 
try to face the issue “without intolerance 
or prejudice.” 

Rev. Howard G. Matson of the Unitarian 


OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


“fs a flagrant affront to the’ 


- 


News Editor, Jeannette psa 


Community Church, Santa Monica, Calif., 
told his parishoners in the weekly newslet- 
ter that he had written to President Tru- 
man protesting Clark’s appointment. 


His telegram, he said, told the President 
that the proposal, too late for confirmation 
which would make possible an “interim” 
appointment, “is a process profoundly anti- 
democratic in nature, and especially so when 
such a basic change in American policy is 
involved.” He said he had protested the 
-ase of “cold war slogans (communism, etc. ) 
to sell the deal to the American people, and 


- the violation of separation of. church 7 


state.” 

“Should any foreign government send od 
Ambassador to the American Unitarian As- 
sociation in Boston, or to the Mormon Tab- 
ernacle in Salt Lake City,’ Mr. Matson 


said he would also object. 


At Montclair, N. J., Rev. Norman D. 
Fletcher, minister of the Unity Church, Uni- 
tarian, appealed to the people “of our free 
church” to write to the New Jersey Sena- 
tors to say that they are “uncompromisingly 
opposed to President Truman’s ae 
of a U. S. Ambassador to the Vatican. 

“Any diplomatic or political tie with _ 
one church is a betrayal of the equality of 
all faiths in our country and’ an exceedingly 
dangerous breach in the wall that separates 
Church and State. . The Vatican more-. 
over is an extremely doubtful ally in the 
struggle against Communism.” He advised 
the ‘church memberdstoyread seamen 
shard’s book: “Communism, Democracy, 
and Catholic Power” and to ask their — 
tors to refuse to confirm the nomination. 


From Newton, Mass., Rev. John O. Fisher 
_ of the First Unitarian Society, wrote to the 
editors of the Boston Herald that sending 
an ambassador to the Vatican is “clearly 
contrary to the letter and spirit of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, since the 
Vatican is, by its own repeated avowals, a 
religious rather than a_ political organi- 
tion.” 

His letter, printed on the editorial page 
of the paper, said that the Rome consulate 
staff was adequate to handle any diplomatic 
problems that might arise in a “tiny neutral 
state comprising little more than a hundred 
acres with a total population of less than a 
thousand people.” | 

There are no commercial, trade, economic 
or political problems in the Vatican requir 
ing an envoy with the rank of ambassador, 
Mr. Fisher asserted. 

“There is much to be lost in sending an 
ambassador to any church,” declared Re 
Kendrick Lee, Melrose Unitarian Ch 
in a sermon, “whether to a National 
cil of Trinitarian Protestant Churches ix 
America, or to the World Council of Trini- 
tarian Protestant Churches in Switzerland, 


J 
x to our own International Association for 
teligious Freedom in Holland.” — 

If the Catholic churches become as “pow- 
ful in America as they are in Spain and 
atin America,” he said, “it will result in 
he destruction of our religious freedom. I 
ve no doubt that the Pope is anti-com- 
unist, but I pray that Americans shall 
and for more than a policy of being anti- 
petting. Even so, if it can only be anti, 
et us be more than anti-communist. Let 
us be anti-all totalitarianism of the left or 
right, red or brown—churchly or secular. 
aa than that, let us be pro-freedom and 
ro- the dignity of free men.” 

Other Unitarian ministers were sched- 
led to speak on the subject when these 
news pages went to press. 


Pacifist speaks at church 


as school denies rostrum 


The Ohio State University battle over 
freedom of speech that resulted recently in 
a denial to Dr. Cecil Hinshaw, prominent 
Quaker, of the right to speak at the school 
had repercussions in the Columbus Unitar- 
ian church. 

The president of the congregation, Coburn 
Wheeler, announced that Hinshaw had been 
asked to speak at the First Unitarian Church 
and said: “Ours is not a pacifist church 
but we feel that the point of view of the 
Christian pacifist—the recognized point of 
view of many Quakers throughout their his- 
tory—deserves to be heard, and Dr. Hin- 
shaw, from all we can learn, is unusually 
well qualified to present this point of view.” 

The church’s decision rated page one in 
the Columbus Citizen. Ohio State University 
has been in hot water ever since it decided 
that all visiting speakers must have the 
okay of the president of the school. As a 
result, several. conventions scheduled to 
meet there have cancelled their plans. 


RADIO FREEDOM GETS ALLIES: The 
Canadian Broadcasting Company, recently 
criticized for scheduling certain programs 
characterized as “irreligious,” found an ally 
in the Unitarians of Toronto. 

The civil rights sub-committee of the 
social action committee urged church mem- 
bers to write to CBC commending their 
policy of presenting both sides of contro- 
versial issues. 

The programs in question were a series on 
science and a review entitled, “Man’s Last 
Enemy: Himself,” presented by prominent 
psychiatrists, including Brock Chisholm. Ac- 
cording to the church newsletter, a current 
series of lectures by Bertrand Russell has 
met with disapproval from orthodox 
churches. 

Said the letter: “Unitarians have always 
been concerned with civil liberties, rights of 
minorities and religious freedom.” 


DISGRACE: The social action committee 
of the First Unitarian church at Erie, Pa., 
has protested to the county commissioners 
about the county’s neglect of mentally dis- 
turbed prisoners at the county prison. It 
| for action “to relieve a situation which 
s a disgrace to our community.” 


4 news 


erick May Eliot, 


today is beyond anything of the kind ever seen before.” 


president of the A.U.A. 
front of Monsieur Marchal is a French-English dictionary. 
Monsieur Marchal told The Monitor that religious liberalism is making headway in 
France. He added that the “leadership of General Dwight D. Eisenhower in Europe 


INTERNATIONAL 
INTERVIEW: 
Greatly enjoying an 
exclusive bilingual 
interview in the 
President’s office at 
25 Beacon Street, 
are Miss Laura Had- 
dock, religious edi- 
tor of The Chris- 
tian Science Moni- 
Georges Marchal of 
Le Foyer de Ame, 
Paris; and Dr. Fred- 

book directly in 
... In the interview, 


The little 


He also said that the French 


are not as jittery about communists as people seem to be in this country and that 
communism in France is definitely on the down grade in influence. 


Unitarians rise to defend public schools 
against organized pressure-group attack 


In a score or more liberal churches, pub- 
lic school education has become one of the 
most popular sermon and forum topics. This 
fall, Unitarian ministers from Massachusetts 
to California, from New Orleans to White 
Plains, N. Y., have been concerned with the 
crisis facing public school education. 

The crisis appears to have three distinct 
forms: the fight to preserve the separation 
of church and state by forbiding public 
financing of -private and parochial schools; 
the argument over released time for re- 
ligious education; and the crisis created by 
attacks of organized pressure groups upon 
public education’s methods of instruction. 

Response from Unitarian leaders appears 
to have been unanimously one of defense 
of the public schools. 

In Oak Ridge, Tenn., Rev. Paul F. Bliss 
preached two sermons on the subject, “This 
Happened in Pasadena,” which described 
the fight which led to the resignation of 
Willard Goslin as superintendent of the 
Pasadena school system; and “Known Ene- 
mies of Public School Education,” including 
figures like Gerald L. K. Smith of the Chris- 
tian Nationalist Party and Allen A. Zoll, or- 
ganizer of the National Council for Ameri- 
can Education. 

At The White Plains Community Church, 
Dr. Ernest O. Melby, dean of the school of 
education at New York University and au- 
thor of a recent article in the New York 
Times Magazine on “Challenge to the Crit- 
ics of the Schools,” delivered the sermon 
October 14. d 

The South Middlesex Conference at Way- 
land, Mass., November 4, scheduled a panel 
discussion on “The Pressures on Public 
Education.” The executive secretary of the 
Virginia Education Association spoke at a 
supper meeting November 7 at the Rich- 


mond, Va., First Unitarian Church on “How 
Can We Raise the Ranks of Virginia Public 
Education.” 

At Los Angeles’ First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman, who chose as 
his sermon topic October 7 “The Campaign 
Against Public Education,” also condemned 
the part Zoll has played in attacks on pub- 
lic education and the blow aimed at Goslin 
in Pasadena. 

Goslin himself was guest speaker at the 
Frederick Eliot forum in Oklahoma City as 
more than 150 people turned out (in spite 
of a bus strike) to hear his analysis of the 
crisis in education, 


Rev. Ross Allen Weston of the Arlington, 
Va., Unitarian Church has challenged a citi- 
zens. committee for better government in 
another church to state whether or not it is 
affiliated with Zoll’s organization in the 
committee’s organized criticism of the city’s 
school board. 

The executive secretary of the National 
Education Association, Willard E. Givens, 
wrote to Rev. Homer Jack of Evanston, IIL., 
to congratulate him on his sermon “De: 
fending the Public Schools”: “I wish we 
had a minister in every church in this coun- 
try with the breadth of view and the keen 
sense of personal responsibility for our great 
social institutions such as. you show in your 
statement on the public schools.” 


Released time controversy 


In Pittsfield, Mass., a forum between two 
ministers and two laymen on released time 
for religious education brought widespread 
results in the community. After the discus- 
sion, which was featured on the front page 
of the local paper, many letters to the edi- 
tor were printed and the First Congrega- 
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tional Church went on record as unanimously 
opposed to such a program. Rev. David 
Kibby of the Unitarian Church spoke on 
“We Are Opposed to Released Time” at the 
Sabbath meeting of the Jewish temple. 
Members of other churches are being polled 
by mail for their vote on the subject. 

Rev. Dale DeWitt, regional director of 
the American Unitarian Association, was 
quoted in The New York Times, after his 
speech at All Souls Unitarian Church, sug- 
gesting two guides for religious leaders in 
church and state relations: “that they shall 
never use institutional or political power 
for sectarian advantage” and “that their ef- 
forts to influence legislation and govern- 


mental action shall. be in the open and pri- 
marily by the weight which moral suasion 


itself bears.” 


Forums were held and sermons preached 
in the following other Unitarian churches 
on the subject of education: New Orleans; 
Needham, Mass.; Tulsa; Detroit; Davenport, 
Iowa; Cincinnati; Hollis, N. Y. And in 
Indianapolis, Rev. E. Burdette Backus an- 
nounced his pride that the leadership of the 
local Citizens Committee for the Separation 
of Church and State is provided by mem- 
bership of the All Souls’ Unitarian Church 
in cooperation with liberal Jews in the 
community. 


Increased attendance, building plans show 
Unitarian churches are growing steadily 


Signs that Unitarianism is a growing re- 
ligion are found around the country, as 
many churches report increasing Sunday at- 
tendance and others report expanding build- 
ing projects. 

The First Unitarian Church in Dallas has 
started scheduling two Sunday morning serv- 
ices — one at 9:30, the other at 11 a. m.— to 
handle the crowds that are taxing the church 
whose foundation stone was laid only two 
years ago. 

Dallas reports an average attendance in 
September of 208, compared with 184 a 
year ago. Also in the growing Southwest 
Conference, Rev. Robert Sonen of Tulsa, 
says that the average attendance for the first 
four Sundays of the year was 217, contrasted 
with 193 in 1950. Oklahoma City is show- 
ing the same kind of upsurge with an all- 
time high at its church school, about a 25 
per cent increase in Sunday church attend- 
ance, a 74% per cent budget increase and 
membership up 12% per cent in the past 
year, 70 per cent since 1948. 

In the Midwest, Cleveland also announces 
its membership has gained. Five years ago 
there was one Unitarian Church with aver- 
age attendance for the season’s first month 
of 268. This year, the average attendance 
at the three churches combined was 500. 
And in Baltimore, the Unitarian church 
‘school has had to move the upper half of its 
classes into the Y.M.C.A after the parish 
house became too crowded with children. 

The church in the Rio Grande Valley is 
holding services not only in Brownsville, 
Texas, but also twice a month in Edinburg 
and in McAllen. 

A growing membership means growing 
churches — and new buildings. From coast 
to coast, Unitarians are dreaming of blue- 
prints and foundation stones and putting 
their dreams into action. 

At Port Washington, N. Y., the North 
Shore Unitarian Society went ahead with 
plans to build its new church even though 
the village of Plandome amended the zoning 
law to exclude all churches from the village 
after the Society’s land was purchased. 
While the church is awaiting legal action 
in the Nassau County Supreme Court, it is 
planning to build on the North Shore—even 
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if not in the village. 

Edward D. Stone, noted architect and. 
professor at Yale, designer for firms which 
built Rockefeller Center structures, the 
Waldorf Astoria and other buildings, will 
design the new Unitarian church. 

At Cleveland, O., the West Shore 


church built of natural redwood is on the - 


way up. The First Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland has moved to Shaker Heights, 
holding classes temporarily in public schools 
as it follows its congregation to the suburb. 
The Unitarian Society of Cleveland has 
been given the use of the First Church in 
the city for a year. 

Work is proceeding apace at the hand- 
some new Houston church. Walls are up 
and estimates say the building should be 
finished by the first of the year. It will be 
dedicated in the spring at the Southwestern 
Conference’s meeting. 

The Meadville, Pa. church writes that the 
interior of the building has been repainted 
and that its color scheme of light gray, rose, 
white, mahogany and gold gives an effect of 
“quiet dignity and restful beauty.” A serv- 
ice of dedication was held October 7. 

The First Unitarian Church of Berkeley, 
has built a worship center for its children— 
“the Secret Church,” as it is called—where 
a stairway used to be. Total cost—$700. 

In Kansas City, Mo., the All Souls Uni- 
tarian church burned out last year, has 
voted to hire an architect to plan a new 
auditorium to seat 350 people and charged 
him to design it so it will “add to the beauty 
of the surrounding neighborhood.” The 
church has bought new ground in the cul- 
tural heart of the city. 

At Portsmouth, N. H., a new parsonage 
will be purchased and the church reports 
enthusiastically that it has paid off its 
debts. 

In Omaha, Neb., ground has been broken 
for a 10-room church addition to cost about 
$45,000, which will include classrooms, a 
nursery and assembly room, A dozen volun- 
teers made way for it by lopping down 20 
trees that stood in the path of the growing 
church, 

In Upper Montclair, N. J., the congrega- 
tioa returned from summer vacations to 


. job than ey bargained for.” 


- 


find a new chancel in Unity Church with a 
new pulpit and furnishings still to come. 

At Wilson, Pa., the Unitarian church bell 
is summoning people to Sunday services for 
the first time since 1869 when fire destroyed 
the Old Meeting House. 

Alton, Ill., reports it endured 101- 
degree temperature to pour concrete for 4 
new parsonage porch, Redecoration was 
completed at Peterborough, N. H., in the 
church auditorium and vestibules. Fort 
Worth, Tex., spent a hot summer and bus 
fall corralling volunteer help for its own 
building. 

And in West Bridgewater, Mass., when 
a lightning bolt swept the steeple of the 
Unitarian church, causing about $30,000 
damage to the 150-year-old wooden build- 
ing, Rev. Paul E. Lauffer, in the true liberal 
optimistic spirit, which sees the possibilities 
in life, said only that the church had al- 
ready planned a church work party to re 
pair furniture — “Now the group has a largell 
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MISSISSIPPI FOOTHOLD: For the first 
time in history, the Unitarian denominatior 
has a foothold in the state of Mississippi. 
On October 1, a Fellowship Unit was or- 
ganized in Jackson and endorsed by 
Board of Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association at its General Conference in 
Montreal two weeks later. 


The greup, which now has a dozen mem: 
bers, was organized via the United States 
mail as individual religious liberals were dis 
covered and brought together for a meeting 
which resulted in the formation of an active 
group. 

Dr. David J. Farwell of the staff of the 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital in Jack 
son is chairman of the unit. Secretary is 
Mrs. J. D. Sansom. The group is now 
meeting in a local hotel for a service of 
worship and for discussion. 
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Sermon Titles 


of the Month 


“The Case for Monogamy”—John 
Cyrus, Omaha. a 
“No Torture-Chamber Theology”—Claytor 
Brooks Hale, Boston, Second Church. 

“The Right To Be Angry”—Joseph Barth, 
Miami. 
“Dare We Practice Democracy?”—Dil 
worth Lupton, Richmond, ; 
“Stalin, Blanshard and Pope—’Amold 
Westwood, Urbana, Ill. “ 
“Pity The Poor Liberal”’—Arnold Cromp 
ton, Oakland. 
“If I Were Running For Public Office”. 
Samuel A, Wright, Jr., Stockton. 1 
“The Danger of Yes-Men”—Walter I 
Kring, Worcester. d 
“The Last Days of Mars”—R. Lester Mo 
dale, Kansas City, Mo.. : 4 
“Epitaph For The Fellow-Traveler”= 
Powell Davies, Washington, D.C. 
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Marking the high point in October’s five- 
day General Conference of the American 
Unitarian Association at Montreal was the 
overwhelming approval of the recommenda- 
tions in the report of the Joint Unitarian- 
Universalist Commission on Church Union. 

The voting delegates acclaimed the work 
of the commission, presented by Rev. Tracy 
M. Pullman of Detroit and Rev. William W. 


Lewis of Portsmouth, N. H., and showed © 


their unmistakable wish that plans for fed- 
eral union of the two denominations con- 
tinue to advance. When the vote was called, 
the decision was seen to be almost unani- 
mous (Montreal reporters counted four or 
five dissenting). ; 5 

The merger was considered at the first 
business session in the Church of the Mes- 
siah (host minister, Rev. Angus DeMille 
Cameron) on Tuesday, Oct. 16—a date 
which several Unitarian spokesmen called 
“historic.” Reported veteran religious writer 
Stanley Matthews, who covered the confer- 
ence for The Montreal Star and Religious 
News Service wires, “Applauding enthusias- 
tically, delegates to the general conference 
of the American Unitarian Association meet- 
ing in the Church of the Messiah, today 
gave their overwhelming approval to first 
steps towards the unification of the Asso- 
ciation and the Universalist Church of 
America. . 

“At the opening business session this 
morning, they considered the report of the 
Joint Unitarian-Universalist Commission on 
Church Union, presented by Rev. Tracy M. 
Pullman, of Detroit. The report recom- 
mended to constituent parish churches of 
the association, that they give careful study 
to a plan for the establishment of a joint 
agency, which would carry out the initial 
projects, eventually leading to complete 
merger. 

“These churches are asked to report back 
at the next meeting of the general confer- 
ence in 1953. 

“A similar action was taken by the Uni- 
versalist Church at its national conference 
in Portland, Me., last month. 

“The report proposed the creation of a 
voluntary institutional framework for the 
union of the two denominations. To this 
agency would be delegated specific areas of 
work, At the same time there would be im- 
mediate federation in certain fields of en- 
deavor, where such work may be done more 
effectively in common. 

“Unitarian and Universalist parish churches 
are congregational in polity and this polity 
is based upon two principles: the self-gov- 
ernment or autonomy of individual churches; 
the voluntary association of these churches 
in administrative and service agencies. 
“Federal union of the two denominations,” 
the report said, “would mean the delegation 
of certain functions and powers, now exer- 

by the American Unitarian Association 
nd the Universalist Church of America, to 


Unitarians approve federal union with 
Universalists as high point in conference 


a new joint administration, representing the 
combined interests of the parish churches of 
both bodies. This would apply also to state, 
regional, and affiliated organizations. 

“The comprehensive plan for union also 


calls for the allocation of funds by both de- 


‘nominations to the new federal administra- 


tion, to implement the specific functions of 
powers delegated to it. A Joint Planning 
Commission would be created to study and 
advise in determining what work will be 
given priority for united administration. 
Gradually more and more work of the two 
churches would be undertaken jointly, until 
a comprehensive union had been achieved.” 

The news of the further advance of the 
merger idea was sent out by the Associated 
Press on its wires, and the information was 
available to readers of the nation’s newspa- 
pers the next morning from coast to coast. 

In greater detail, the following plan was 
voted as presented by the Committee: 

“We solemnly affirm our purpose to 
achieve federal union of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the Universalist 
Church of America in all departments above 
the level of the parish churches based upon 
the authority of self-governing congrega- 
tions dedicated to the advancement of lib- 
eral religion through the establishment and 
strengthening of the churches, 

“To this end we approve the establish- 
ment of a federal administration to which 
the American Unitarian Association and the 
Universalist Church of America shall dele- 
gate functions and powers in those areas of 
our work which now can be best exercised 
jointly. We ‘believe that this delegation of 
powers should now be made in the areas of 
publication, public relations, and education, 


“and that following this it can be extended 


from time to time to all service agencies, 
administrative departments, and affiliated 
organizations above the level of the parish 
churches, thus forming one united liberal 
church, » 

“We invite and welcome the free and 
equal participation of all churches and de- 
nominations which share our basic prin- 
ciples of free faith and congregational polity 
and which seek the strength of broader fel- 
lowship based upon these principles. . . .” 

It is a little difficult for your correspondent 
to render in words the spirit of the Con- 
ference as this vote was passed, although 
he was an eyewitness to the event. There 
was a powerful atmosphere of positive, co- 
operative action. Dr. Eduard Lindeman 
later called attention to it himself, saying 


that he had never attended a conference 


where he had felt a stronger “spirit of good- 
ness” and of a desire to get things done in 
amity. Notes by ministers in their local 
church newsletters have since established 
that they noted this same feeling. 

The conference voted to accept the rec- 
ommendation of the Commission on Plan- 
ning and Review that a committee be or- 


Hitchen 


ganized representing Unitarian organiza- 
tions to study the Commission’s recom- 
mendation for the merger of the United 
Unitarian Appeal with the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and the reconstitution of 
the A.U.A. Board of Directors to make it 
more representative. Amendments added ° 
representatives of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice and one of the regions 
named by the regional directors to the com- 
mittee, which includes also a member 
named from each of the following: A.U.A. 
Board of Directors; American Unitarian 
Youth Board; General Alliance of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Christian Women Board; 
Unitarian Laymen’s League Board; Uni- 
tarian Ministers’ Association Board; United 
Unitarian Appeal Board; and members of 
the Commission on Planning and Review. 

The same spirit characterized the Gen- 
eral Conference from the very beginning. 
as more than 400 laymen and ministers reg- 
istered. Registration—always a ticklish busi- 
ness—was handled on Sunday and Monday 
with great efficiency by the Montreal com- 
mittee. Then, Monday evening, the visitors 
were entertained at buffet suppers in the 
homes of Montreal Unitarians. This was 
followed by the Conference Sermon that 
night by Dr. Herbert Hitchen of Buffalo— 
which was duly reported, with a picture of 
the speaker, in the morning Gazette. In 
fact, all the events of the conference were 
well covered by the Gazette, The Star, the 
French press and the wire services. 

Taking his text from the war sonnets of 
Rupert Brooke, Dr. Hitchen spoke on the 
subject, “He Has Matched Us with His 
Hour,” and stressed that the challenge of 
an age of danger and destruction has always 
been met as a time of unusual possibilities 
by men with vision and potentialities of 
leadership. “History,” he said, “has again 
come full circle. The earth reels and tot- 
ters. Ancient systems are in the melting 
pot. Things once held as unshakable as the 
Rock of Gibraltar crumble before our eyes. 
... There is something tragically lacking in 
us if we miss the purport of all this. Never 
was the opportunity greater for creative and 
decisive action. Never did God match men 
with a greater hour. . . . The battle of free- 
dom is never done, That field is never 
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quiet. A free country, a free society, a free 
religion is surrounded by unnumbered foes 
that openly or subtly plan for its destruc- 
tion. If we slacken our vigilance or pay 
lip service without the commitment of mind 
and heart, hand and will, we shall wake up 
some fine (or stormy) morning to discover 
that the manacles are back upon our hands 
and the gains of centuries are wiped out. 
The hour is late even now... .” He cited 
the dangers to liberty in guilt-by-associa- 
tion techniques, and in the rising tide of to- 
talitarian methods and “vicious attacks on 
all deviations from a rigid orthodoxy of po- 
litical and social thought.” Now is the time, 
he said, for a rededication to basic Uni- 
tarian principles and a willingness to make 
personal sacrifices in their defense if neces- 
sary. His comments were sharply focused 
on the general theme of the conference, “The 
Disciplines of Liberty.” 

Another triumph for the Montreal com- 
mittee was the light breakfast served at the 
church between 7:45 and 8:20 every morn- 
ing—in time to make it possible for anyone 
to attend the morning worship services. Per- 
haps it was not spoken of, but many visitors 
were conscious of the fact that members of 
the host church were getting out of their 
comfortable beds very early in the morning 
to make this possible. 

On Tuesday, Rev. Charles A. Engvall of 
Niagara Falls conducted the worship serv- 
ice. The first business session followed, with 
a welcome to visitors from George Fensom, 
president of the Church of the Messiah 
(early visitors will remember Mr. Fensom 
as the source of the facts used by editor 
Adgar Andrew Collard of The Montreal 


Gazette in his two-column Saturday morn- - 


ing feature announcing the conference, en- 
titled “A Unitarian Pioneer” ). 

The response to Mr. Fensom was made 
by Dr. Robert Killam of Cleveland, chair- 
man of the Program Committee of the AUA 
for many years. 

A message from Moderator Ernest Boyd 
MacNaughton was read in the absence of 
Unitarianism’s titular head, in which the 
Moderator said, “There is nothing new 
about the future being alarming. . . White- 
head once said that it is the united of the 
future to be dangerous. . . . This is a time 
when it is tremendously important that as 
a people . . . we have the courage to make 
large plans and back our courage with de- 
termination to go forward into areas of 
greater responsibility and service.” 

Prime Minister Louis S. St. Laurent of 
Canada sent his greetings to the conference 
in a letter to Rey. Angus Cameron of Mon- 
trela in which he said: “I should like . . . to 
extend to them all good wishes for a suc- 
cessful conference and for the continued 
success of their worthwhile activities in pro- 
moting those spiritual values which are the 
foundations of the kind of civilization which 


free men the world over are today striving 


to uphold.” 

An address by Rev. Henry H. Cheetham, 
assistant secretary of the British General 
Assembly, London, was received with an 
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ovation, Speaking on “British Unitarianism 
and Freedom,’ Mr. Cheetham combined 
humor, pathos and a burning enthusiasm 
in a manner which no reporter in his senses 
would dare to try to describe; but the re- 
action of the audience gives a key. Not 
content with applause, the conference leapt 
to its feet and continued the ovation for 
some minutes. The speaker, who obviously 
expected no such reply, was for once speech- 
less. . . . At this point it may be fitting to 
make an editorial comment: to the eyes of 
your correspondent it was clear that Henry 
Cheetham was worth his weight in gold to 
this conference. Always a fund of anec- 
dote and good humor, he alone might well 
have balanced any tense moments of con- 
troversy, had there been any. Since there 
were none, his buoyant presence (he spoke 
several times and was present at every 
major gathering) only served to add to the 
feeling of mature joy in cooperative effort 
which marked the Montreal venture from 
first to last. Mr. Cheetham was, in a way, 
the spirit of the conference. .. . 
Following the Cheetham address, Rev. 
Edward A. Cahill sounded the call for lib- 
erals to attend the Oxford Congress of the 
IARF in August, 1952, pointing out that 
all Unitarians may attend the meetings. A 
separate note on this Congress by Rey. 
Stewart Carter appeared in the November 
issue of Fhe Christian Register. 
The vote on the Unitarian-Universalist 
merger concluded the first business session. 
Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, internationally 
famous educator, and former member of 
the Committee on Planning and Review, 
gave the keynote speech of the conference 
at the Mount Royal on Tuesday noon when 
he spoke on “The Disciplines of Liberty.” 
Advance reservations for this event had to- 
taled about 300—but more than 400 crowded 
into the Champlain Room to hear Dr. Linde- 
man (see article section of this issue). 
During the afternoon, 13 discussion 
groups, each with its leader, recorder and 
reporter, meeting in Unitarian House, gave 
careful consideration to the fundamental is- 
sues involved in a conference on “The Dis- 
ciplines of Liberty,” emphasizing the need 


‘meeting. ke 


- these systems are still “morally superior” to 


. conducted by Rev. Gerald R. FitzPatrick of 


for democratic group participation, develop- 
ment of leadership, the constructive use of 
minorities. . 

In the evening, Dr. Hans Simons, presi- 
dent of The New School for Social Re- 
search, New York, gave the Conference Ad- 
dress at the Church of the Messiah. His 
topic was, “The Disciplines of Free Na- 
tions,” and he was introduced by Dr. John 
Howland Lathrop of the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, who presided at the 


While there are many imperfections in 
the political systems of the United States 
and other democratic nations, said Simons, 


communist and other totalitarian systems. 
He pointed out that men must discipline 
their thoughts and actions to preserve this 
mofal superiority and not curtail freedom 
under the pretext of preserving it. 
Wednesday morning’s worship service was 


Montpelier, Vt. Following this, the second 
theme talk was given by Dr. Lindeman on 
the subject: “Freedom Through Creative 
Group Work.” 

Discussion groups occupied the rest of the 
day until 8:15 p.m., when M. le Pasteur 
Georges Marchal delivered the Pearson 
Lecture—for the first time in French—at the 
Church of the Messiah. M. Marchal is min- 
ister of Le Foyer de Ame, Paris. His sub- 
ject was, “La Liberte est-elle une valeur 
perimee et aristocratique?” 

Presiding at this historic occasion was the 
host minister, Rev. Angus deMille Cameron, 
who introduced the lecturer (he spoke in 
French throughout), recalling his own re- 
cent visit to France, and calling attention 
to the unique position M. Marchal occupies 
in France of today. 

A summary of M. Marchal’s lecture ap- 
pears in the article section. 

Morning worship services on Thursday 
were conducted by Rev. Gaston Carrier of 
Cohasset, Mass., followed by the second 
business session, with nomination of the 
new moderator. The Montreal Star head- 
lined: “Dr. Dexter Perkins Nominated 
Moderator of Unitarian Association,’ and 
produced a photograph of Dr. Perkins. The 
wire services relayed the news that a new 
titular head of the denomination had been 
named for election in May. In his home 
town of Rochester, the Democrat and 
Chronicle editorialized: 


“That familiar phrase, “when you want a 
job done ask’ some busy person to do it, 
must have been coined for Dr, Dexter Per 
kins. His selection as moderator of the 
American Unitarian Association, which 
means virtually the lay head of the Church 
in the United States and Canada, is an 
honor that would have been offered only 


ministrative,’ it is enachalaa one that wil 
make demands on his time and strength 

“In his more than 25 years in Rochester 
Dr. Perkins has been active as college pro- 
fessor, lecturer, author, adviser to the State 
Department and campaigner for goo¢ 


Simons 


causes. As we mention in another column 
today he is a sparkplug of the local United 
Nations Assocation. With it all he has made 
himself a power in his church which has 
now raised him to top post. The qualities 
that have made him so useful in his many 
Rochester interests will, we are confident, 
extend his influence in another vital area 
of the nation’s life.” 


NEEDHAM WOMEN WRITE: Nothing 
daunted by the aura of fame that surrounds 
world leaders, the adult education commit- 
tee of the Ladies’ Aid Alliance at the First 
Parish in Needham, Mass., wrote far and 
wide for opinions on the subject of peace, 
and how to achieve it. 

Since its theme for the year was “Stumb- 
ling Blocks to a Permanent Peace,” the com- 
mittee wrote — and received answers from — 
Trygve Lie, Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
Paul Hoffman, Senators Lodge and Salton- 
stall of Massachusetts, Dr. Ralph Bunche 
and others. The first panel discussion of 
the year featured the analysis of these men’s 
attitudes. 


YOU CAN’T CASH A SERMON: Members 
of the All Souls’ Church in Washington, 
D. C., were laughing recently after a bur- 
glary at their church. Not a funny matter— 
since thieves ransacked files and created a 
great deal of damage—but it took on humor- 
ous proportions when the minister, A. Pow- 
ell Davies, reported that the only file left 
undisturbed, the only equipment presumed 
to contain nothing of value, was the cabinet 
of his sermon manuscripts. 


i$ 
: INGREGATIONALISM: At a retreat at 
exet House, Putnam, Conn., Nov. 26-27, 
itarian and Congregational ministers dis- 
cussed their common problems. The meet- 
ing was sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Ministers, in 
istence for more than 200 years, founded 
ore the Unitarian-Congregational split. 
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‘Freedom to hold and express opinion’ 


Submitted by Lawrence G. Brooks, Medford, Mass. 
Passed 10-18-51, with one dissenting vote, by the biennial 
General Conference of the American Unitarian Association 


WHEREAS, freedom to hold and to express opinion is a cornerstone 
of liberty among free peoples and any undue interference with that free- 
dom menaces their liberty; and 


WHEREAS, no freedom is more important than freedom of a minister 
to speak as his conscience dictates and to preserve inviolate the pastoral 
relationship with his congregation; and 


WHEREAS, individals and groups in the United States of America 
have increasingly made a practice of accusing other individuals and 
groups of Communist affiliation or sympathies; and 


WHEREAS, while these accusations have frequently turned out to be 
groundless, they have repeatedly resulted not only in serious injury and 
injustice to numerous innocent individuals causing them to lose their 
jobs and incur unpopularity, but also have put such fear into the hearts 
of others not accused or even suspected of Communist affiliation or sym- 
pathies that they dare not express their views however legitimate; and 


WHEREAS, it is intolerable that the ignorant and the irresponsible 
members of the community should succeed in controlling public and 
private opinion; 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that this biennial conference 
of delegates from the Unitarian churches in Canada and the United States 
in Montreal assembled, affirm its adherence to the principles enunciated 
in the first amendment to the Constitution of the United States and in 
the parallel basic principles inhering in the parlimentary tradition of 
Canada protecting freedom of opinion and expression thereof, that it 
denounce the smear technique and witch-hunting in whatsoever form and 
whether official. or unofficial. and that it urge Congress and Parliament in 
their efforts collectively or individually to protect the free world, not to 
promote or condone conduct calculated to violate the principles upon 
which free governments are founded thereby jepordizing the very freedom 
we strive to preserve. 


Sizing up the General Conference 


“One of the most stimulating sessions we have ever attended. . . . Needless 
to say, your minister has returned alerted to the many responsibilities within 
our church... .”’ Rev. William W. Lewis, Portsmouth, N. H. 


“People will be talking for a long time about the General Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association in Montreal. We must try somehow in 
the future to have representation from the congregation at these conferences. 
The gain would far outweigh any material investment which would be neces- 
sary....” Rev. Alfred W. Hobart, Charleston, S. C. 


“One of the amazing things about the Conference was the ease with which 
these Unitarians from all over this country and Canada met together and quickly 
entered into the discussion of an area which all felt to be vital. . . . Montreal 
is a beautiful city, the weather was perfect, and the reception so hospitable, it 
would have been impossible not to enjoy oneself. My only regret was that 
none of you were with me to share in that wonderful experience.” 

Rev. J. Robert Smudski, Meadville, Pa. 


“John Wallace Laws (Castine, Maine) returned from the General Conference 
of the AUA at Montreal, on Friday, the 19th. He reports it as being the best 
conference he has ever attended. Z 

“.. . by all odds the finest Unitarian meeting I have ever attended. , 
Out of it all came the conviction that Unitarians today are on the main road. 
With a clear sense of purpose and a unity of spirit far stronger than any creedal 
agreement could ever produce, our movement is beginning to snowball.” 

Rev. Max David Gaebler, Davenport, Iowa. 


. the crowning point of any Unitarian meeting we have ever attended. 

It gave us a sense of really vital Unitarian advance that promises great things 
for the future.” Rev. Herbert Hitchen, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Alliance Board plans projects; affiliates 
with group dealing with migrant workers 


With a boldness born of total agreement, 
Alliance directors at their October Board 
meeting buried Roberts’ Rules of Order 
without tears, and by agreement admitted 
the discussion of a topic before the intro- 
duction of a motion. “Working With Youth 
for Youth” is the theme of a new Alliance 
project based on findings of the White 
House Conference, details of which will be 
spelled out by the six program committees 
in the next two months. 


Mittens, worship and finance 

A clothesline holding small mittens, sweat- 
ers, socks, even a helmet, give concrete evi- 
dence of the launching of the Service Com- 
mittee’s new activity, “Knit for Korea.” 
Presently these knit goods will be sent to 
the USC Warehouse in New York—hence 
to A(merican) R(elief) for K(orea)—and 
so to the destitute people of Korea. Hope- 
fully, Alliance women all over the country 
also will send their knitting to the USC— 
destination Korea. . . . To compile -a col- 
lection. of worship services for Alliance 
Branches, but especially to provide a guide 
to help Alliance members create their own 
worship services, is a project announced by 
the Churchmanship Committee. . . . Un- 
derstanding Universalism as preparation for 
the proposed Uni-Uni federation, continu- 
ing participation in local councils of church 
women, and informing themselves on the 
issues involved in released school time for 
religious education, will keep Inter-faith 
Committee members busy. . . . A new coun- 
seling service to Alliance Branches is being 
initiated by the Finance Committee, with 
the object of helping local groups see the 
value of planning and the wisdom of careful] 
budgeting in relation to program. 


Call for resolutions 


From Evanston, Illinois, and the General 
Alliance Resolutions Committee, has gone 
the call for resolutions to be acted upon at 
the Annual Meeting next May. Out of the 
resolutions submitted by the Branches, the 
Branches themselves will choose five. 


Migrant workers’ relief 


For two years the collection taken at the 
General Alliance Annual Meeting has been 
used for the benefit of children of migrant 
workers. The decision of the Board in Octo- 
ber to affiliate with the National Council on 
Agricultural Life and Labor came-as a nat- 
ural result of growing interest in the prob- 
lems of migrant laborers and more especially 
for their children. The National Council, 
as a legislative organization, will alert us to 
legislation proposed for migrant laborers. 
The Alliance, represented on the Council’s 
Board by Mrs. Louis Billings of Newton 
Centre, Mass., chairman of the Alliance 
Committee on Children of Migrant Work- 
ers, will thus be prepared to recommend 
appropriate action. An intelligent service 
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policy, according to this Alliance commit- 
tee, demands that in addition to relief work, 
we must constantly seek to eradicate those 
conditions which make such relief neces- 
sary. Incidentally, people are asking: is 
there any project afoot to aid our original 
Americans, the Indians? Is any Alliance ac- 


“tive in this area of work? We know that 


Mrs. John L. Newell of Brookline, Mass., is 
president of the Massachusetts Indian As- 
sociation; and that there has been interest 
in the Salt Lake City Alliance. Where else, 
and what? 


Alliance ratifies by-laws 


Other business included acceptance with- ° 
out question of the by-laws of the Denomi-. 


national Planning Council. The General 
Alliance Board has always been favorable 
to this idea of cooperative planning with 
other agencies of the denomination. 


Board greets new workers 

Greetings went from the Board to our 
newest Branch, the Evening Alliance of 
Davenport, Iowa; and to the Sudbury, Mass., 
Alliance on the occasion of its 50th anni- 
versary; as well as greetings of friendship 
to the National Federation of Temple Sis- 
terhoods in recognition of their religious 
holiday, Yom Kippur, on which day the 
General Alliance Board was meeting. 


New directors elected 

Two new directors joined the Board in 
October: Mrs. James Tillinghast of Bel- 
mont, Mass., elected to replace Mrs. Brad- 
ford Gale, Salem, Mass., whose resignation 
was regretfully accepted; and Mrs. Warren 
B. Walsh of Syracuse, N. Y., elected in re- 
sponse to the need for a new director in the 
Middle Atlantic Region. Mrs, Walsh ex- 
tended a hearty welcome to the Board to 
Syracuse in January for the out-of-New 
England Board meeting, and advised snow- 
shoes, skis and red flannels as appropriate 
equipment to meet the mid-winter season 
in that area. Meetings are planned for the 
regional vice-presidents, with special train- 
ing sessions for the Veeps as well as for 
committee members in the area, meetings 
of committee chairmen, and a workshop on 
the final day for the neighboring Alliances 
in the region. 


Alliance at Montreal 


Mrs. Charles A. Hart, president, and Mrs. 
Walter .C. Gartner, secretary, represented 
the General Alliance at the Biennial Con- 
ference in Montreal. As Alliance women 
we felt entirely at home in the group- 
centered atmosphere provided at the Bien- 
nial. We have been committed to the 
group-learning process in our training pro- 
gram for some time, and it was like a com- 
forting pat on the back to hear the subject 
developed by the mature and erudite, yet 
completely humble and deeply understand- 
ing, Dr. Lindeman. Our praises to the 


Rev. Robert Killam oa his Committee for 
the planning of such a stimulating and 
progressive program, and no less to the 
Montreal Committee on Arrangements whose 
planning and foresight for the well-being of 
the delegates were perfect in all details. 
Among the many courtesies and friendly 
occasions was the tea arranged by the Al- 
liance women of the Church of the Messiah 
for the visiting Alliance women. Mrs. 
Bourke, president of the Alliance, extended 
a cordial welcome to all and graciously in- 
troduced Mrs, Hart, who, in turn, presented 
the General Alliance officers and directors 
in attendance at the Conference. 


PP EY CO eo Oe as 


Here and there 


A panel discussion was arranged last 
month by the Women’s Alliance, Ithaca, 
N. Y., under the direction of the Alliance 
Education Chairman, Mrs. Harlan Banks, 
on the subject, “Religious Education on Re- 
‘leased Time.” All members of the church 
were invited to attend and to participate 
in the discussion following the panel pres- 
entation. 
Word comes from Mrs. John W. Laws 
that the Alliance in Castine, Me., is uniting 
Ellsworth and Bangor Alliances in a triangle 
meeting for purposes of a working confer- 
ence with an emphasis on churchmanship. 
Buzz sessions will precipitate the exchange 
of ideas. Mrs. John Knox of Portland, dis- 
trict director, will attend the meeting. 


Speaking of churchmanship reminds us 
that at the directors’ training session in 
October Mrs. Raynor learned the value of 
a churchmanship committee and on her re- 
turn to Flushing, N. Y., started a commit- 
tee there. 


The Associate Alliance of Northern Cali- 
fornia is planning its semi-annual meeting 
at the San Jose Unitarian church and is 
looking forward to Miss McColloch’s visit 
to this meeting. The president, Madeleine 
Cutten, has arranged, through a concise 
questionnaire of three questions, for Branch 
presidents to bring their particular problems 
for discussion, 


In the Northeast district, workiee confer. 
ences continue under the stimulation ef di- 
rectors. Representatives from _ nineteen 
Branches were gathered together recenth 
in Woburn, Mass., by Miss Faustina Wade 
director, to discuss and find solutions to 
common problems. A district conferen 
in Weston, Mass., arranged by directors 
Billings and Dubois, considered the findings 
of the Biennial Conference in Montreal in 
order to discover their seplcatay to Alli- 
ance activities. 4 


ANNIVERSARIES: The 200th anniversary 
of the .Town Church, First Church 
Unitarian, Peterborough, N. H., will be it 
1952. A special edition of the church year 
book celebrates its history. The 125th an 
niversary celebration of the Unitaria 
Church, Concord, N. H., will be in pr 
and the 125th anniversary service for 

Nashua Unitarian Church was held O 


A Unitarian minister took the stand in 
strict court in Waterloo, Iowa, last month 
0 give his definition of a “Christian” in a 
aw-suit for the $70,000 income from an es- 
ate that hit scores of newspapers across the 


ountry. 
_A Waterloo physician had provided in his 
vill that the income should go to “persons 
vho believe in the fundamental principles 
f the Christian religion, and in the Bible.” 

In an effort to break the will, lawyers 
rought ministers from a number of Protes- 
ant denominations and a Catholic priest to 
wear to their definition of a Christian. The 
esult was almost total disagreement, with 
tev. Charles Phillips of the First Unitarian 
yhurch, Des Moines, winning most of the 
eadlines for his liberal interpretation of 
christianity. 

“We believe in the divinity of Jesus,” said 
fr. Phillips, “only in the sense that we feel 
very man has some divinity in him. We 
onsider Jesus, more or less, a historical fig- 
re who gained godliness by living the good 
fe on earth.” 

The Catholic chaplain from Iowa State 
‘eachers College, Rev. Robert J. Spahn, 
estified “If Christ were not God and -had 
ot claimed to be God, there probably 
vouldn’t have been any Christian religion.” 

Three Methodist clergymen, including 
resident Russell D. Cole of Cornell Col- 
ege, declared that Christians could be iden- 
ified as those who believe in the Apostle’s 
Jreed, the Holy Trinity, in God, the divinity 
£ Christ and in a confession of faith. 

Mr. Phillips contended that although 
Jnitarians do not adhere to any creed that 
lemands belief in these articles they do be- 
ieve that theirs is a “Christian” Church. A 
Saptist minister, two Lutheran pastors, and 
n Episcopalian minister, all gave conflict- 
ng talks on theology and agreed that vari- 
uus faiths do not see eye to eye on Biblical 
aterpretation. According to the news re- 
eases, all said they agreed to the deity of 
Shrist, except for the Unitarian minister, 
wut each admitted that his church subscribed 
0 a number of things others did not accept. 
Rev. Charles J. Gunnell, rector of the 
Shrist Episcopal Church, Waterloo, testified 
hat the church should interpret the Bible: 
If everyone interpreted the civil law,” he 
yas quoted by the Associated Press, “we 
vould have chaos. The same is true here.” 
In a sermon to his church October 14, Mr. 
*hillips pointed out that he thought it both 
mwise and wrong for any court to define 
tian by any legal terms. 

“Without exception among the witnesses 
heard,” said Mr. Phillips, “while admitting 
hat others calling themselves ‘Christian’ did 
agree, they declined to say whether or 
+ the others had a right to the word.” 

In explaining his claim as a Unitarian 
9 the term Christian, he said: “Christianity 
plies to a broad religio-cultural stream, a 

complex of many strands of thought 
1 institutions, for which there is not, 


aat is a Christian? Ministers disagree 
Iowa court hunts for definition 


as there never has been, one formal com- 
mon denominator. 

“Good, bad, or indifferent, we ate the 
‘Christian West.’ Christianity is identified 
with the elan vital of our culture. . . . Uni- 
tarianism, I say, is born in this. We cannot 
escape it if we want to. We have umbilical 
cords.” 


He declared that the Early Church was 
fluid and creative and able to bring diverse 
groups together as the modern Catholic 
Church is able to do. But he criticized mod- 
ern Protestantism as “moribund” and stated 
that it has “a hardening of the arteries” un- 
able to come together under a principle of 
unity, to “grant complete freedom-in-honesty 
to men as disciples of advancing truths.” 


“If we allow ourselves simply to be thrust 
out, or take ourselves out of the stream 
called Christianity, in any simple way, we 
lose any chance to be a creative power, a 
leavening influence to reform or recon- 
struction. . . .” 


There has been one direct result in Des* 
Moines, Mr. Phillips reported: The Des 
Moines Register has requested a lengthy 
statement upon Unitarianism to be put on 
their inter-office information system as back- 
ground orientation for any treatment of Uni- 
tarianism in future news items. Only the 
Catholics have such treatment here, he said. 
This came about when a reporter mistakenly 
quoted the Unitarian minister as using the 
term “Christ” which he denied in a letter 
to the editor. 

District Judge Shannon Charlton has re- 
cessed the trial to study the matter. 


JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 


John Murray Atwood, since 1914, Dean 
of the Theological School at St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, New York, died on 
November 4 in Canton, in his eighty-third 
year, after an illness of a few weeks. Memo- 
rial services were held in the University 
Chapel on Sunday afternoon, November 11. 


The following paragraphs written by Dr. 
Robert Killam for the “Cleveland Unitarian” 
will awaken an instant response in the hearts 
of all Unitarians who have known and 
loved Dean Atwood, who was not only “the 
most respected and best beloved elder 
statesman of the Universalist church” but 
also one of the warmest friends of Univer- 
salist-Unitarian cooperation and union. 

“For fifty-three years he had taught in 
the Theological School of Saint Lawrence 
University. For the last thirty-seven years 
he had been Dean of the School, remaining 
extremely active until the onset of his final 
illness, only a month ago. 

“Men of many generations of Saint Law- 
rence graduates, serving as ministers of Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian churches in all parts 
of the country, are finer men and finer 
ministers because their lives touched his 


during the years when they could best re- 
ceive the warm spirit and great gifts which 
to the end of his life were so generously 
shared with all who knew him. 


“The secret of his unusual ministry and 
the key to his character was the love he 
bore all people. His salary during his fifty- 
three years of teaching was pitifully small. 
Yet no one of the large number of stu- 
dents who needed financial help, ever left 
his house without the sum needed to tide 
him over his emergency. Probably the 
large proportion of this money was never 
repaid. But it was always the need, not 
the money, that seemed important to John 
Murray Atwood, and he gave no thought 
to the sacrifice. 


“He gave just as generously of his time 
and his strength to any and all who needed 
them. He officiated at my ordination in 
Rutland, Vermont, in 1983. He partici- 
pated in my installations at Utica and 
Springfield. I cannot forget that he could 
find time to come to our family in Brook- 
lyn in 1939 to speak at the memorial serv- 
ice for my younger brother. The people 
of our church will remember that he came 
to Cleveland in 1947 to assist in my in- 
stallation here. He would have been back 
on the 4th of this month for Eugene Na- 
vias’s installation, if his health had per- 
mitted. 


“After he was seventy-five years old, he 
gave a week of his time and energy in two 
successive summers to a group of high 
school young people at Rowe Camp in the 
Berkshires. He won their hearts, of course. 
He won the hearts of people of all ages. 
And he won their allegiance to the ideals 
which he held up before them in his words 
and in his life. 

“In these few hours since his. death I 
have realized how much I depended on him 
and how often I called upon him, much 
more than I should have done. And at the 
same time I realized that we asked so much 
of him only because he had so much to give, 
and because he wanted to give it. 


“This is only one man’s appreciation. 
Many of my colleagues could give like 
testimony. 

“He loved all people to an unusual de- 
gree, but especially he loved our School 
and his students. For more than fifty years 
they were his pride, his joy, his hope, his 
life. As a great teacher, as a fine minister, 


- and as a man among men, he gave himself 


to us, without stint, never counting the cost. 


“There are many of us who realize that 
a saint has passed from among us and that 
our best beloved teacher and finest friend 
is no more. Our highest aspiration will be 
to keep for ourselves the truly liberal atti- 
tude he communicated to us, and to pass 
on to others all we can of his spirit, of his 
conviction of God, and of his faith in men. 


“The deep place he held in our hearts 
will always be filled with his memory, 
which cannot pass away. We shall not look 
upon his like again!” 
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Unitarians 
of the month 


Hayward 


NEW MEADVILLE PROF.: Dr. John F. 
Hayward, former minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Columbus, O., has been ap- 
pointed to Meadville Theological School on 
the staff of the Federated Theological Fac- 
ulty of the University of Chicago. He will 
specialize in the field of religion and art, a 
recently organized department. Dr. Hay- 
ward, the first new professor at the seminary 
for a number of years, came to Columbus 
in 1948 and preached his last sermon Sept. 
23. He was born in Massachusetts, grew 
up in Wellesley and became a Unitarian 
when James Luther Adams, now at Mead- 
ville, was the Wellesley minister. 

He was graduated from Wellesley High, 
won his A.B. from Harvard in 1940 and his 
B.D. from Meadville in 1943, and writes 
that he has “special fondness for memories 
of field work preaching in the Shelbyville, 
Ill., Unitarian church in 1942.” He served 
one year as assistant and religious education 
director at First Church, Chicago, and mar- 
ried in 1943. The same year, Dr. Hayward 
became a navy chaplain and served until 
1946 with a Marine regiment at Iwo Jima 
and Japan. 

He returned in 1946 to Chicago to study 
for his Ph.D. under the G.I. bill, received 
his doctor’s degree two and a half years 
later. His work at Columbus included guid- 
ance of a student foundation at Ohio State 
University and “after nearly three years of 
a stimulating combination of town and gown 
association and service,” was called to the 
Chicago faculty. He writes: “I am con- 
cerned with the contemporary relevance of 
myth and art to the liberal church as well 
as their historical role.” 
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“FAITHFUL AND 
FRUITFUL SERV- 
ICE”: Lon Ray Call, 
who resigned last 
May. as minister-at- 
large of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, accepts at 
the Montreal confer- 
ence, a silver piece 
in honor of his work, 
presented by George 
Davis, treasurer, on 
behalf of the Board 
of Directors. Davis 
said, in his remarks, 
“During the past ten 
years, 23 new 
churches have been 
gathered, and Mr. 
Call has been entirely responsible for eleven of these. During the same period 
he has saved and revitalized a number of churches that had actually voted 
to close or were about to do so. . . . But there is still another development in ouf 
extension program for which the lion's share of credit must go to Lon Call, and 
that is our present really exciting program of Unitarian fellowships . . . for this 
service alone, Mr. Call's name should be long remembered in Unitarian history in 
the United States and Canada.” Around the rim of the silver plate are engraved 
the names of the eleven communities “where strong Unitarian Churches now exist as 
a result of his labors during that period.” 


“TO LARRY AND LOLLY” 

Dr. Laurance I. 
Neale and his wife 
Loretta Neale were 
feted at the Church 
of All Souls, N. Y. 
C., in honor of Mr. 
Neale’s tenth year 
at the church. Ap- 
proximately 450 
people turned out 
at an_ informal 
“family gathering” 
on United Nations 
Day. Mr. Neale 
was chosen from the congregation for the 
ministry after years of activity as a lay 
leader and led the church to the top in 
United Unitarian Appeal and Unitarian 
Service Committee drives. Gifts: a silver 
bowl, a check and a cake inscribed simply: 
“To Larry and Lolly Neale.” 


GLENN O. CANFIELD: New minister-at- 
large for the Department of Church Exten- 
sion for the AUA, Mr. Canfield leaves the 
Syracuse, N. Y., church, which he has served 
since 1946, to make his headquarters in 
Atlanta, Ga., while organizing a new liberal 
church there. 


A SILVER TAG: Rev. Kenneth Walker of 
Bloomington, IIl., received a silver medal— 
identification tag for his key ring—with a 
facsimile of the facade of the church en- 
graved on it in honor of his 25th anniver- 
sary in the ministry. The gift was made by 
members of his church. 


A HOUSEFUL OF MONEY: When 
Rev. George A. Mark retired from his 
church at North Easton, Mass., members 
of the parish invited him and his wife to 
a party and gave them a model of tha 
Westmoreland, N. H. home stuffed wit 

$550 contributed by church membe 


NEWS FROM ABROAD: Dx, Fritz Bur, 
member of the executive committee of th 
International Association for Liberal ‘is- 
tianity and Religious Freedom, has been ap: 
pointed professor of theology at the Unive 
sity of Basel. He was a member of th 
European delegation at Boston and § 
Island last summer, invited by the Americ 
Unitarian Association. 


Unitarians of the month 


HALF A CENTURY: Rev. Elizabeth Padg- 
ham of Syracuse was guest of honor Sep- 
tember 24 at a dinner in May Memorial 
Church on the occasion of the 50th anni- 
versary of her ordination. A graduate of 
Smith College and Meadville Theological 
School, she was ordained at the Syracuse 
church in 1901, preached in Perry, Iowa; 


At the dinner honor- 
ing Rev. Elizabeth 
Padgham on her 50th 
year after ordination 
to the Unitarian min- 
istry, (left to right) 
Miss Padgham, Miss 
Gladys Timmerman, 
Rev. Dale DeWitt, 
Rev. Glenn O. Can- 
field. 


Rutherford, N. J., for 22 years; and Ridge- 
wood, N. J. Rev. Dale DeWitt, speaker, 
said: “It has been a bright and inspiring ex- 
perience to meet her.” She has been a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, president of 
the Evening Alliance and Sunday school 
teacher since her return to Syracuse. 
Syracuse Post-Standard 


CHARLES. A. 
ENGVALL,  min- 
ister at the Unitar- 
ian Church in Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., 
since 1945, will be 
the next minister 
in Medford, Mass., 
succeeding Rev. 
Robert Dale Rich- 
ardson, who had 
served the church 
since 1936. 


HUGO LEAM- 
ING: After a sum- 
mer in Miami, 
where he was in 
charge of the Uni- 
tarian) Church in 
Rey. Joseph Barth’s 
absence, Mr. Leam- 
ing has accepted a 
call to the Tren- 
ton, N. J., church. 
He is a Meadville 
graduate. 


JOHN GILL: The 
Tacoma, Wash., 
church has called 
Mr. Gill, who 
preached his first 
sermon there Nov. 
1l. He has been 
teaching this past 
year after a pas- 
torate in Alton, Ill. 
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Mrs. Slocomb 

ORGANIST FOR 58 YEARS: Mrs. Bertha 
Walcott Slocomb of Greenfield, Mass., re- 
tired this fall after a lifetime of service to 
the All Souls Unitarian Church. Since 1893, 
she has been organist at the church, first on 
a manual and then on a water-motor organ. 
She is a graduate of Smith College where 
she taught in the music department. The 
church will make her organist emeritus. She 
was honored by an editorial in the Greenfield 
Recorder-Gazette which said: “It is to the 
leaders like Mrs. Slocomb that the world of 
music owes its present vitality.” 


GEORGE BROOKS: New chaplain at 
Hackley School, Tarrytown on the Hudson, 
N. Y., Mr. Brooks is a recent graduate of 
the Harvard Divinity School. 


Dr. Argow 
SERMONS PREACHED 2,176: Rev. W. 
Waldemar W. Argow, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Baltimore was honored 
September 28 by his church at a banquet 
celebrating his 40th anniversary as a minis- 


ter and his 10th year in Baltimore. Mr. 
Argow reports that in that time he has re- 
corded 36,590 phone calls; 85,450 long-hand 
letters; 20,180 office interviews; 13,562 pas- 
toral calls; 2,375 committee meetings; 3,567 
addresses; 720 articles; 65 pamphlets; three 
books; 392 christenings; 509 weddings; 508 
funerals; 115 communion services; 2,176 ser- 
mons; 1,565 new members; 1,310,950 per- 
sons counted in congregations—“that’s my 
story and I’m stuck with it.” Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, president of the AUA, was guest 
speaker on “An Apostle of Sensitiveness.” 
The Baltimore church has grown from less 
than 100 members to nearly 500 in the 
Argow decade. 


Great Sons of God 


BY LAURANCE C. STAPLES, FOR DR. ARGOW 


“As many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God.” 


Great Sons of God! Who for truth, right 
and justice have striven; 

Dreamers of dreaths, the transformers of 
earth into heaven; 

Brightly you shine, 

Radiant with ardor divine; 

To you all praises be given. 


Great Sons of God! 
each generation! 

Whate’er your name, kindred, race, faith or 
tongue, our salvation. 

For by your light 

Mankind shall conquer its night; 

Fulfil the plan of creation. 


Great Sons of God! How our hearts beat 
with pride as we name youl 

Helpers and friends of mankind, evermore 
we acclaim you. 

Through you we see 

Glimpses of man yet to be. 

God’s Sons, exultant, we hail youl 

TUNE: Lobe den Herren 


Seers and prophets of 
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Federal union of Universalists and 
Unitarians moves ahead; Commission set up 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association held a regular meeting 
at the Church of the Messiah in Montreal on 
Friday, October 19, the day following the 
conclusion of the General Conference in the 
same city. Judge Lawrence G. Brooks pre- 
sided at the meeting through morning and 
afternoon sessions. There were 28 directors 
present and also a number of staff men and 
regional officers, as well as visitors who had 
responded to the announcement that this 
would be an open meeting of the Board. 


The resignation of Mrs. James H. Wolfe 
of Salt Lake City from the Board was ac- 
cepted with regret, and upon motion by Mrs. 
Charles A. Hart, Mrs. A. K. Evans of Berke- 
ley, Calif., was elected to fill the vacancy. 
In response to the action taken by the Gen- 
eral Conference in asking for a new commit- 
tee to study the relationship between the 
AUA and the UUA, it was moved and voted 
that the Hon. J. Ray Shute of Monroe, N. Cc. 
should be the representative of the Associa- 
tion on this new inter-agency committee. 
Nominations were made and ballots were 
cast for representation on the Joint Interim 
Commission charged with the duty of edu- 
cating the churches and ascertaining their 
votes prior to the summer of 1953 in regard 
to federal union, and the following five per- 
sons were elected: Dr. Merrill E. Bush, 
Mr. Frank B. Frederick, Mr. Leon Hopper, 
the Rev William W. Lewis and Mrs. George 
W. Pieksen. It was also voted to authorize 
the Executive Committee to make arrange- 
ments for the joint meeting of the Boards 
of the A. U. A. and the Universalist Church 
of America as outlined in the Report of the 
Joint Unitarian Universatist Commission on 
Church Union. Other votes of the Board 
provided for a large number of appoint- 
ments. The Rev. William B. Rice, the Rev. 
Nathaniel P. Lauriat, the Rev. Clifton J. 
Hoffman and Mrs. Mildred Downer Foster 
were asked to serve as representatives of the 
A. U. A. on the joint Youth Activities Com- 
mittee of the A. U. Y? and the U. Y. F. 
The Rev. Robert Henry Holmes of Kenne- 
bunk, Me., was appointed associate director 
of the New England Council for the State 
of Maine. The Rev. Alfred W. Hobart of 
Charleston, S. C., was made regional director 
of the new Thomas Jefferson Unitarian Re- 
gional Conference. The Rev. Glenn O. Can- 
field was made Minister-at-Large of the 
A. U. A., as recommended by the Advisory 
Council of the Division of Churches, with 
an assignment to go currently to Atlanta, Ga. 

An application from the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship of Jackson, Miss., was received and ap- 
proved, and this group became another 
member of the Association and another name 
on the increasing list of new Fellowships. 
The application of the Unitarian Society of 
Cleveland, O., was received and approved, 
thus adding a new member church to the 
roles of the Associatign.. This church is a 
child of the First Unitarian Church of Cleve- 
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land, and is retaining at least temporarily, 
the old down-town building, whereas the 
mother church is moving out into Cleveland 
Heights. 

It was voted to admit formally the Thomas 
Jefferson Conference as a new regional con- 
ference of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, including the churches of the South- 
east area. ‘ 

In relation to the finances of the Associa- 
tion the report of the treasurer was duly re- 
ceived and the report of the Budget Commit- 
tee was likewise received. It was voted to 
accept and implement in terms of action the 
report of a special committee of the Board 
to explore the possibilities of raising a fund 
of one million dollars for use by the Exten- 
sion Department for interest-free building 
loans. Thus, the Board is committed to a 
conscientious effort in this direction. It was 
also voted that the chairman, in consulta- 
tion with the Executive Committee, appoint 
a small committee of three to explore ways 
and means of obtaining funds for use by the 
Extension Department for use in helping fel- 
lowships to become churches. The relation- 
ship of these two motions must be further 
explored. 

Very warm gratitude was expressed to our 
hosts, the people of the Church of the Mes- 
siah of Montreal, during the noon inter- 
mission of the Board and immediately fol- 
lowing the luncheon a special program of 
organ music was enjoyed, with M. le Pasteur 
Georges Marchal, our visitor from Paris, at 
the organ. A small gift was presented to. 
the Rev. Henry Cheetham of England, and 
Mr. Cheetham addressed the Board briefly. 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY, Secretary 


THEY SAT ON THE LAWN: In Dallas, 
crowds came out to hear Dr. Pierre Van 
Paassen in such numbers at the First Uni- 
tarian Church, October 21, that the main 
hail and junior chapel were filled, listeners 
circled the doorways and sat on the grass 
outside open windows. An estimated 580 
adults were there. 
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CONSIDERING THE CHILDREN: SJ 
eral religious education conferences | 
been scheduled this fall: a weekend ¢* 
ing session for Unitarians, Universa! 7 
Quakers and Ethical Culture groups in 
Philadelphia area; training sessions of ~ 
Worcester churches and the Wellesley H® 
church at Senexet, Conn., of the All Sou 
Unitarian, Washington, at Blue Ridge, Su: 
mit, Pa., and the Channing Conference { 
stitute at Senexet with Rev. Henry Cheet 
ham, president of the British Unitari 
Sunday School Association. 


R. E. CONFERENCE: The third ann: 
Philadelphia Liberal Religious Educati 
Conference was held at Wallingford, ! 
Sept. 14-15, sponsored by the Ethical © 
ture Society of Philadelphia, the Unitari 
Church of Wilmington, and the two Us 
versalist and two Unitarian churches 
Philadelphia. ; 


HOW THEY GROW: The enrollment 
the church school of the Second Chure 
in Boston has grown from 18 to 108 
the last two years. 


HAROLD BUCK: A graduate of Meadvi 
Theological School, Mr. Buck begins 
ministry at Middleborough, Mass., after } 
recent ordination at the Church of { 
Souls, N. Y. ; 


TRISTAN PAUL KNIGHT has begun © 
ministry in Sherborn, Mass., leaving 
dleborough, Mass. He was installed Nov. + 


EUGENE NAVIAS: Assistant minister | 
the First Church of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Navias was ordained and installed the 
Nov. 4. ; 
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J. BURDETTE CHARLES: Minister of l 
Unitarian Church in Waltham, Mass., - 
was installed Noy. 29. 


EUGENE A. LUENING: Called to * 
First Parish in Kingston, Mass., Mr. Lue 
ing has already begun his pastorate the» 
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Dec. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 Australia Melbourne 8XY 
California San Diego KFMB-500 
Stockton KXOB-1280 
Indiana Indianapolis WFBM-1260 
Illinois Chicago WJJD-1160 
Iowa Sioux City KCOM 
Louisiana New Orleans WTPS-940 - 
Massachusetts Gardner WHOB-1490 
Ohio Toledo WTOL-1230 
New York _ Schenectady WSNY-1240 ~ 
Dec. 4, 11, 18, 25 Massachusetts Norton WARA-1320 
Dec. 5, 12, 19, 27 Indiana Fort Wayne WKAM-1220° 
Dec. 8, 15, 22, 29 Massachusetts Worcester _ WTAG-580 9:49 
New York Newburgh _ WGNY-1220 © 
Dec. 9 Rhode Island N rt WRJM-1540 | 0: 
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